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The  Instructor  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  according  to  the 
Restored  Gospel. 


OUR  COVER 

THE  cover  picture,  "This  Is  the 
Place,"  is  taken  from  the  beauti- 
ful mural  paintings  in  the  Cody 
Ward  meetinghouse,  Big  Horn  Stake, 
Wyoming.  The  original  is  the  work 
of  the  artist,  Edward  T.  Grigware. 
(See  The  Instructor  for  March,  1953, 
page  74.)  Photography  is  by  Hal 
Rumel. 

This  is  a  new  interpretation  of  a 
well-known  theme,  the  entrance  of 
Brigham  Young  and  the  first  group 
of  Pioneers  into  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
July  24,  1847.  The  scene,  at  the 
mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon,  repre- 
sents the  climax  of  the  long  journey 
westward  from  Nauvoo,  a  journey 
fraught  not  only  with  great  physical 
hazards,  but  also  with  possibilities 
that  the  trail-weary  travelers  might 
settle  in  more  inviting  but  less  suit- 
able valleys  along  the  way.  Tn  many 
places  there  vi'ere  fertile  soil,  plenty 
of  water,  and  good  saw-timber  near 
by,  where  immediate  needs  could 
have  been  satisfied. 

But  perhaps  of  equal  importance- 
to  recognizing  the  true  destination 
was  the  realization  that  back  along 
the  trail  to  Council  Bluffs,  to  New 
England,  and  on  across  the  sea,  tens 
of  thousands  of  Saints  were  at  that 
moment  moving  westward  or  mak- 
ing preparations.  The  great  need  was 
for  abimdance  of  resources.  The 
lesser  valleys  could  be  settled  later, 
as  needed. 

Thus  on  the  words  of  the  Prophet- 
pioneer  hung  the  destiny  of  an  em- 
pire. 

-K.S.B. 
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FAITH  TRIUMPHANT 


■Editorial' 


"By  President  ^avid  0.  zMcKay 


npHE  most  ominous  threat  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  mankind 
in  this  the  20th  century  is  not  the 
probable  misuse  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
but  the  dwindhng  in  men's  hearts  of 
faith  in  God.  "Epochs  of  faith  are 
epochs  of  fruitfulness;  but  epochs 
of  unbeHef,  however  ghttering,  are 
barren  of  all  permanent  good." 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  ".  .  . 
without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  him  [God],"  that  through 
faith  prophets  aftd  men  of  old  ".  .  . 
subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  right- 
eousness, obtained  promises,  stopped 
the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of 


trapper's  experience  of  unproductiv- 
ity  and  of  monthly  frosts,  and  more 
influential  than  the  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  California  coast. 

Greater  than  human  judgment, 
towering  above  man's  experience, 
was  the  great  leader's  trust  in  God. 
In  referring  to  this  faith  which  had 
guided  him,  he  said:  "As  I  viewed 
a  portion  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the 
spirit  of  light  rested  upon  me  and 
moved  over  the  valley,  and  I  felt 
that  there  the  Saints  would  find  pro- 
tection and  safety." 

An  apt  illustration  is  found  in  the 
lines  of  Dryden: 

"Dim  as  the  borrowed  rays  of  moon 
and  stars  to  lonely,  weary  wander- 
ing travelers. 

Is  reason  to  the  soul;  and  as  on  high 

There    was    a    triumphant    faith    that    impelled 
President    Brigham    Young    and    the    Utah    Pio- 
neers   to    establish     permanent    settlements    in 
forbidding    and    defiant  western    deserts. 


the   sword,   out  of   weakness   were 
made  strong." 

It  was  faith  that  braved  Columbus 
to  sail  on  and  on  into  the  unknown 
horizon  until  he  discovered  a  new 
land.  It  was  faith  that  brought  to 
America  the  "Mayflower,  .  .  .  freight- 
ed with  the  destinies  of  a  continent." 
It  was  faith  that  impelled  President 
Brigham  Young  and  the  Utah  Pio- 
neers to  establish  permanent  settle- 
ments in  a  forbidding,  defiant  west- 
ern desert. 

President  Young's  Assurance 

Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of 
the  desolation  of  the  country,  and 
the  plea  to  go  on  to  more  productive 
climes,  there  was  that  assurance  in 
President  Young's  mind  which  had 
greater  influence  upon  him  than  the 


Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the 
sky. 

Not  light  us  here,  so  Reasons  glim- 
mering ray 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful 
way. 

But  lead  us  upward  to  a  brighter 
day. 

"And  as  those  nightly  tapers  dis- 
appear. 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our 
hemisphere. 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religions 
sight. 

So  dies  and  so  dissolves  in  super- 
natural light."  rx     J 

^  —Dryden. 

The  unwavering  faith  of  that 
dauntless  band  of  Utah  Pioneers  in 
a  divine  Providence  —  that  invisible 


power  which  "makes  the  discords  of 
the  present  harmonies  of  the  future," 
lives  on  imperishably.  Their  undy- 
ing fortitude  and  heroism  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  guiding 
and  an  encouraging  light  to  all  who 
read  their  simple  but  incomparable 
story. 

Faith,  an  Impelling  Force 

I  have  made  reference  to  this 
epoch  in  pioneer  history  not  only  to 
pay  slight  deference  to  the  brave 
men  and  women  whose  migration 
westward  contributed  so  much  to 
the  development  and  progress  of 
the  western  United  States,  but  also 
to  emphasize  the  superior  power  of 
faith  as  a  motivating  force  in  human 
endeavor.  Men  die,  but  principles 
live  on.  Ideality  is  ever  the  true 
source  of  inspiration  and  progress. 

Discouraging  Modem  Trends 

Anybody  who  thoughtfully  ob- 
serves the  trend  of  this  modern 
world  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
a  revolt  among  people  generally 
against  what  they  consider  old- 
fashioned  conventions  and  moral 
standards,  against  restraints  and  in- 
hibitions. 

Modesty  among  women,  for  ex- 
ample, is  almost  a  lost  virtue;  chiv- 
alry among  men  toward  the  opposite 
sex  is  seldom  manifest.  Marriage  is 
looked  upon  by  too  many  not  as  a 
sacrament,  but  as  a  contract  to  be 
cancelled  at  pleasure.  The  responsi- 
bility of  family  life  too  frequently  is 
shirked  by  parents.  The  denial  of 
the  existence  of  God  by  Russian 
leaders,  the  rejection  of  Christ  by 
Communists  and  other  anti-Chris- 
tians seems  to  justify  the  claim  that; 
there  is  a  weakening  of  faith  in  God, 
in  Jesus  Christ,  His  son,  and  in  the 
moral  code. 

Faith  is  the  eternal  light  that  will 
dispel     these     threatening     clouds. 
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Faith  in  man  is  the  power  that  leads 
to  brotherhood;  faith  in  God,  the 
ladder  by  which  men  climb  toward 
perfection.  Faith  is  strength;  doubt, 
weakness  and  disintegration. 

When  the  Pioneers  entered  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  they  faced  a 
barren,  uninhabited  waste,  covered 
only  with  sagebrush,  an  occasional 
bunch  of  wheat  grass,  spouting  hot 
springs,  greasewood,  centuries-old, 
sun-baked  sod  that  defied  them;  but 

Marion  G.  Merkley 

New  Board  Member 

"By  Harold  Lundstrom 

"lAT^EN  Grandfather  Marion  G. 
Merkley  reviews  his  experiences 
as  a  fancy  figure  ice 
skater  and  a  member 
of  an  ice  hockey 
team,  his  six  grand- 
children listen  in  awe. 
Likewise,  he  can 
graphically  paint  his 
present  hobby  of 
vegetable  gardening 
into  such  an  enchanting  picture 
that  they  will  drop  any  other  activity 
just  to  listen. 

If  Elder  Merkley  could  always 
control  his  time  he  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  playing  with  and 
caring  for  his  grandchildren.  But 
he  can  not! 

As  assistant  superintendent  of  Salt 
Lake  City  public  schools  in  charge 
of  curriculum  and  instruction,  Elder 
Merkley  maintains  a  heavy  schedule 
of  professional  work,  which  includes 
much  writing.  Nearly  always,  too, 
his  calendar  has  many  civic  meet- 
ings scheduled. 

Elder  Merkley's  appointment  to 
the  Sunday  School  General  Board 
marks  his  second  assignment  to  the 
board.  He  was  a  member  for  more 
than  ten  years,  from  1940  to  1950, 
when,  for  reasons  of  health,  his  re- 
lease became  necessary.  He  will 
now  serve  on  the  Curriculum  Cor- 
relation and  Teacher  Training  Com- 
mittees and  also  as  coordinator  of 
Area  2,  Courses  No.  6  through  9. 

Currently  Elder  Merkley  has  been 
serving  as  instructor  of  the  Yalecrest 
Ward  High  Priest  Group  in  Bonne- 
ville Stake.  Previous  Church  assign- 
ments include  a  two-year  mission  to 
the  Southern  States,  1919-1921; 
superintendent  of  both  the  Leth- 
bridge  and  Magrath  Second  Ward 
{Concluded  on  page  203.) 


in  their  hearts  was  a  faith  trium- 
phant—a faith  that  had  nourished  in 
them  "confidence,  hope,  love,  and 
a  sentiment  of  the  infinite  value  of 
existence."  Poor  in  worldly  posses- 
sions but  rich  in  character,  practical 
wisdom,  and  a  divine  assurance  that 
through  industry  and  the  blessings 
of  Providence  they  would  here  build 
a  Zion  to  their  God. 

Today,  we,  their  descendants,  ride 
over    paved    highways,    look    with 


pride  upon  a  city  with  comfortable 
homes,  of  towering  business  blocks, 
of  churches,  schools,  and  transpor- 
tation arteries  leading  to  every  great 
center  of  the  world. 

Now,  rich  in  material  accomplish- 
ment, let  us  ever  cherish  that  in- 
tegrity and  faith  triumphant  which 
inspired  the  Pioneers  when  their 
valiant.  God-fearing  leader.  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  said:  "This  is 
the  place." 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  LATTER-DAY  SAINT  HYMNS  | 

Compiled  by  Gretchen  Schreiner  ^ 


I 


'TVvELVE  questions  are  listed  below.    You  select  the  correct  answers,  then  place 
■I    the  key  letters  in  the  blank  spaces.    When  all  the  spaces  are  filled  with  the 
correct  key  letters,  the  vertical  line  will  spell  out  the  name  of  an  important  latter- 
day  principle.  To  give  you  the  idea,  the  first  answer  is  shown. 


The    author    of   "O    my    Father,    thou   that  (V) 

dwellest    In    the    high    and    glorious    place,     -.xt  (W) 

..."  is:  ..r...  (X) 

The  famiUar  tune  to   "O  My  Father"  was  (N) 

written  by:  (O) 

'  If  we  do  what's  right  we  have  no  need  to  ( S ) 

fear.  For  the  Lord,  our  helper,  will  ever  be 

near;  .  .  ."  is  the  third  stanza  in:  (T) 


"O  Ye  Mountains  High"  was  written  by 
Charles  W.  Penrose  in; 

"A  Poor  Wayfaring  Man,"  a  favorite  hymn  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  was  sung  in 
Carthage  jail  by: 

"The  morning  breaks;  the  shadows  flee; 
Lo,  Zion's  standard  is  unfurled! 
The  dawning  of  a  brighter  day 
Majestic  rises  on  the  world." 
The  author  of  this  great  hymn  is: 


(B) 
(C) 
(D) 

(N) 
(O) 
(P) 


(F) 

(G) 

(H) 

i  (u) 

^  (V) 

^   The  Tabernacle  choir  and  organ  radio  pro-  (W) 

*    grams  always  begin  with  the  hymn:  

1  (H) 

2  "High   on   the    mountain   top    A    banner   is  (I) 
^    unfurled;  .  .  ."  refers  to  a  prophecy  in:           (J) 

I  (S) 

^   Who,  in  the  Bible,  said:  "Oh  say,  what  is  (T) 

I    truth?"  (U) 

(C) 
"Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  And  he  (D) 

shall  sustain  thee,"  is  from  the  oratorio:  (E) 

(M) 
(N) 
(O) 


"In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh 

We  eat  the  broken  bread; 
And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh, 

Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head." 
This  is  a  stanza  in  the  hymn: 

The  last  sentence  in  a  hymn  is:  "Kind  words 
are  sweet  tones  of  the  heart."  The  opening 
words  are: 


(L) 

(M) 

(N) 


Parley  P.  Pratt 
EUza  R.  Snow 
Orson  F.  Whitney 

Lowell  Mason 
Evan  Stephens 
James  McGranahan 

"Let  Us  All  Press  On" 

"Onward  Christian 

Soldiers" 

"Now  Let  Us  Rejoice" 

Utah 

Canada 

England 

Brigham  Young 
John  Taylor 
Oliver  Cowdery 


Parley  P.  Pratt 
W.  W.  Phelps 
O.  P.  Huish 

"As  the  Dew  from 
Heaven   Distilling" 
"Come,  Come,  Ye 
Saints" 

"Gently  Raise  the 
Sacred  Strain" 

Revelations  14:6. 
Isaiah  2:2. 
Matthew  24:14. 

Pilate 

Moses 
Nicodemus 

Paul 

EUjah 

The  Messiah 

"Come,  Come,  Ye 
Saints" 

"He  Died!  The  Great 
Redeemer  Died" 
"How  Great  the  Wis- 
dom and  the  Love" 

"Improve  the  .  .   ." 
"Let  us  ..." 
"Guide  us  .  .  ." 


I 

I 
I 
I 


5 

I 
I 


I 
I 
I 

i 


I 


s 

S 

S 
I 


( For  answer  turn  to  page  223. ) 
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Editorial 


PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE 


"Sy  oM^ilton  Bennion 


'These  qualities  of  character,  pride  and  preju- 
dice, among  peoples  who  regard  themselves 
as  enlightened  have  long  been  recognized  as 
sources  of  trouble  in  the  modern  world.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  education  they  are  mani- 
festations of  an  immature  mind.  The  victims 
might  well  heed  that  ancient  proverb : 

"Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good." 

Reform  by  mere  suppression  of  evil  has 
been  tried  for  ages  and  has  generally  been  found 
ineffective. 

"Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,"  while  humility 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  all  moral  and  religious 
living.  Yet  in  some  high  political  and  other 
social  circles  today,  inordinate  pride  is  often  a 
determining  factor  in  reaching  decisions  of  great 
consequence  to  all  mankind. 

The  relative  strength  and  endurance  of 
nations  and  associations  of  nations  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  weapons  of  destruction 
they  possess,  or  of  the  modern  conveniences  of 
which  they  make  daily  use.  These  may  at  any 
time  be  "gone  with  the  wind,"  and  leave  their 
possessors  in  utmost  poverty  and  despair. 

Some  men  boast  of  their  country's  superior- 
ity because  it  has  more  automobiles  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  more  electric  ranges,  more 
television  sets,  more  gas  water  heaters  and 
bathtubs  than  have  other  nations.  If,  however, 
these  are  our  greatest  assets  are  we  not  very 
poor  in  intrinsic  values? 

The  rise  and  fall  of  nations  is  a  story  of  the 
accupiulation  of  heretofore  unheard  of  luxuries 
in  the  possession  of  the  aristocracy  resulting  in 
moral  decay.  While  at  the  same  time  the  mass 
of  people  live  in  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the 
fundamentals  of  culture  and  of  true  religious 
living. 

"Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey; 
where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay" 
(Goldsmith.) 


No  community  can  long  endure  that  does 
not  make  development  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  character  its  primary  purpose.  This 
means  not  isolated  individuals,  but  socialized 
persons— active  members  of  an  enlightened,  just, 
loving  and  mutually  helpful  community  founded 
upon  the  fundamentals  of  religion— the  love  of 
God  and  fellow  men. 

Without  these  there  can  be  no  enduring 
progress.  There  is  danger  of  failure  for  want 
of  an  enlightened  idea  of  the  nature  of  God  in 
his  relations  with  men  in  their  everyday  living. 
In  this  regard  some  progress  was  made  by  the 
early  Hebrew  prophets.  Note  the  following 
scripture: 

"He  is  the  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect:  for  all 
his  ways  are  judgment:  a  God  of  truth  and  with- 
out iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he."  {Deuteron- 
omy 32:4.) 

".  .  .  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  under- 
standing: far  he  it  from  God,  that  he  should  do 
wickedness;  and  from  the  Almighty,  that  he 
should  commit  iniquity."    (Job  34:10.) 

Love  of  fellow  men  must  be  without  preju- 
dice on  account  of  race,  color,  poverty  or  riches. 
All  are  the  children  of  the  Divine  Father.  Viola- 
tion of  this  principle  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  present  world  turmoil. 

The  possibility  of  moral  evil  in  the  world 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  moral  freedom,  but 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  provides  a  means  of 
faith  and  self-discipline  leading  to  repentance 
and  redemption  from  evil. 

This  fact  was  often  stressed  by  Jesus  in  his 
earthly  ministry.  It  calls  for  regeneration  of 
each  individual  and  of  society  as  a  whole 
through  application  of  the  first  and  the  second 
great  commandments. 

Without  love  all  is  lost,  but  without  integ- 
rity and  stability  of  character  love  is  lost. 


*Final  editorial  by  the  late  Dean  Milton  Bennion.   See   page   132,    May, 
1953,  Instructor, 
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Tn  Los  Angeles,  north  on  Overland 
Avenue,  is  rising  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  important  buildings 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  Los  Angeles  Temple  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

The  Los  Angeles  Temple,  the  site 
for  which  was  dedicated  by  Presi- 
dent David  O.  McKay,  will  be  the 
largest  of  our  latter-day  temples  and 
when  completed  will  cost  $4,000,000. 
It  isn't  the  cost  which  is  so  impres- 
sive now.   It  is  the  spirit  with  which 


the  more  than  150  construction  em- 
ployes work.  An  additional  50  to 
60  men  work  as  specialists  or  sub- 
contractors on  the  project. 

Giving  on-the-spot  supervision  of 
the  great  temple  construction  project 
is  its  designer,  Church  Architect 
Edward  O.  Anderson.  Construction 
superintendent  is  Soren  N.  Jacobsen, 
prominent  Utah  and  Mountain  West 
contractor. 

President  McKay  offered  the  pray- 
er the  first  day  they  appeared  for 
work  and  now  all  workers  have  the 


By  Mary  S.  Jordan 


opportunity  to  join  in  prayers  after 
they  check  in  for  work  each  morn- 
ing. Most  of  the  workers  participate 
in  the  prayers  although  not  all  of 
them  are  Mormons.  Because  of  a 
statute  in  Los  Angeles,  ten  per  cent 
of  the  employes  must  belong  to 
unions,  or  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  jobs  if  they  want  them.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  union  men  are 
Mormons. 
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FAITH  TODAY 

LATTER-DAY  Saint  Sunday  School 
teachers  need  not  always  turn  to  the 
distant  past  for  stories  of  faith  in 
Church  building.  Here  is  a  story  of  de- 
voted men  building  a  latter-day  temple  in 
1953.  It  will  be  the  largest  of  those 
erected   by   the   Restored   Church. 


One  carpenter,  a  non-Mormon, 
got  a  job  helping  build  the  temple 
at  Mesa,  Arizona.  He  said  that  when 
he  was  informed  that  a  temple  was 
to  be  constructed  in  Los  Angeles  he 
moved  from  Arizona  to  Los  Angeles 
in  order  to  work  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Temple. 

"I've  learned  to  love  the  Mormon 
people,"  he  explained,  "and  I'm  now 
a  regular  attender  at  the  Mormon 
services  at  the  Westwood  Ward 
chapel." 

The  Westwood  chapel  adjoins  the 
Temple.    Both  the  chapel  and  the 


Temple  are  on  the  property  formerly 
known  as  the  Wolfskill  ranch.  The 
ranch  was  sold  to  Harold  Lloyd,  the 
retired  comedy  star  of  motion  pic- 
tures. He  disposed  of  the  lovely 
hill  to  the  Church. 

The  Temple  should  be  completed 
in  two  more  years.  If  the  present 
pace  continues,  all  of  the  concrete 
work  will  be  completed  within  one 
more  year,  according  to  those  super- 
vising the  construction. 

Figures  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  construction  show  that  4,300 
yards  of  concrete  have  been  poured 
into  the  huge  footings  and  two-feet 
thick  foundation  walls.  These  walls 
go  down  25  to  30  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Already  the  cavernous-like  base- 
ments are  being  filled  with  drainage 
facilities,  huge  ducts  for  the  ventilat- 
ing and  heating  systems,  and  "miles 
and  miles"  of  conduit  for  the  elec- 
trical system. 


TEAMWORK  PAYS  OFF  —  By  the  workmen  starting  their  day  with  unity  of  mind  and  spirit,  con- 
struction   is   progressing   faster   than    anticipated.     Here   freshly    poured    cement    is    being    tamped 

into  forms. 


GOING   UP   —   The   huge,    cable-hoisted   bucket 

of    cement     is     positioned    above    the    waiting 

forms  of  another  new  temple  floor. 

Also  moving  forward  at  a  rapid 
rate  is  the  construction  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Mission  home  located  north 
of  the  Temple. 

■The  retaining  walls  along  the  east 
boundary  of  the  property  have  been 
completed  in  recent  weeks  and  the 
installation  of  curbing,  gutters  and 
streets  is  under  way. 

Steadily  and  surely  the  great  walls 
of  the  Temple  are  rising  and  taking 
shape.  Each  week  tons  of  earth  and 
steel  and  yards  of  concrete  are 
placed  into  position  at  a  rate  more 
rapidly  than  was  first  anticipated. 

So  rapidly  is  the  construction 
going  forward  that  the  original 
building  production  schedule  has 
been  revised  from  200  yards  of  ce- 
ment poured  each  week  to  300  yards. 
And  within  two  years  the  com- 
pleted Temple  may  be  ready  to 
shelter  those  worthy  persons  who 
will  be  performing  holy  ordinances 
in  the  newest  temple  of  our  Lord. 


/^OD  is  looking  upon  us  and  has 
called  us  to  be  saviors  upon 
Mount  Zion.  And  what  does  a  savior 
mean?  It  means  a  person  who  saves 
somebody  .  .  .  Could  we  save  any- 
one if  we  did  not  build  temples? 
No,  we  could  not;  for  God  would 
not  accept  our  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices. 

—John  Taylor. 


Tt  depends  upon  the  living  here  to 
erect  temples,  that  the  ordinances 
for  the  dead  may  be  attended  to, 
for  .  .  .  you  will  meet  your  pro- 
genitors in  the  spirit  world  who 
never  heard  the  sound  of  the  Gos- 
pel. You  who  are  here  in  Zion  have 
power  to  be  baptized  for  and  to 
redeem  your  dead. 

—Wilford  Woodruff. 


\ ATe  hope  to  see  the  day  when  we 
shall  have  temples  built  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  land  where  they 
are  needed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  people;  for  we  realize  that  one 
of  the  greatest  responsibilities  that 
rests  upon  the  people  of  God  today 
is  that  .  .  .  they  shall  do  the  work 
that  is  necessary  [for  the  dead]  .  .  . 
—Joseph  F.  Smith. 
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Notes  from  the  Field 


For  increased  attendance,  remember  those 

absent  with  mimeographed  or  hectographed 

cards  similar  to  this  one. 

Remember  Absentees 

'1^7'hen  Mrs.  Woodrow  Sybrowsky 
was  asked  to  organize  the  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School  in  the  new  Gar- 
den View  Ward,  East  Jordan  Stake, 
seven  years  ago,  the  ward  member- 
ship was  about  500  and  the  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School  was  very  small 
indeed.  Her  method  of  increasing 
attendance  has  been  so  successful 
that  now  the  average  attendance  in 
Junior  Sunday  School  is  between 
185  to  200  children  each  week. 

If  a  child  attended  Junior  Sunday 
School,  and  then  missed,  he  would 
receive  in  the  mail  a  card  like  the 
illustration. 

Needless  to  say,  young  Johnny 
was  thrilled  to  be  remembered.  Sis- 
ter Sybrowsky  is  the  mother  of  three 
children  and  active  in  PTA  work 
in  addition  to  her  Church  work.  Her 
Junior  Sunday  School  has  grown  so 
large  that  if  the  ward  is  not  divided 
soon  she  plans  to  institute  the  "dou- 
ble schedule,  double  use"  plan. 

Children,  being  people,  "love  the 
one  who  remembers." 

#     *     * 
Teacher  Turnover 

■Delieving  that  most  teachers   are 
given  classes  too  hastily,  with- 
out really  knowing  what  is  expected 


Cards  Bring  Tots  Back 


Conducted  by   Wallace  Q.   Bennett 

of  them,  the  Nampa  Stake  Sunday 
Schools  have  developed  a  program 
of  indoctrination.  Milton  B.  Minor 
is  stake  superintendent.  His  assist- 
ant superintendents  are  J.  Victor 
Briggs  and  Max  Whitaker. 

The  Nampa  method  of  indoctrina- 
tion consists  of  spending  an  evening 
with  each  teacher  individually  to 
familiarize  him  with  his  duties  and 
to  help  him  feel  the  importance  of 
his  calling.  Ward  superintendents 
are  expected  to  discuss  with  the 
prospective  teacher  the  following 
qualifications. 

1.  He  should  be  dependable, 
punctual,  and  lead  an  exem- 
plary life. 

2.  He  should  live  the  Gospel  and 
maintain  the  standards  of  Sun- 
day School. 

3.  He  should  attend  prayer  meet- 
ings, faculty  meetings,  Sunday 
School  conventions,  and  all  spe- 
cial Sunday  School  meetings. 

4.  He  should  subscribe  to  and 
read  The  Instructor. 

5.  Being  responsible  for  his  Sun- 
day School  class,  he  should  pro- 
vide a  substitute  .if  it  is  nec- 
essary for  him  to  be  absent.  He 
should  provide  the  substitute 
with  the  lesson  manual,  teach- 
er's supplement,  visual  aids  and 
other  helps  necessary  to  prop- 
erly present  the  lesson.  He 
should  also  acquaint  the  sub- 


The  Nampa'  Stake  method  of  indoctrina- 
tion was  developed  by   Supt.    Milton  B. 
Minor,    center,    and    assistants    J.    Victor 
Briggs,  left,  and  Max  Whitaker,  right. 

stitute    with    previous    lessons 

given. 
6.  He  should  experience  a  positive 

delight  in  dealing  with  youth. 

Other    points    mentioned    in    the 

indoctrination  are  leadership,  knowl- 


edge, intelligence,  educational  back- 
ground, individual  differences  of  stu- 
dents. Brother  Minor  believes  that 
each  teacher  should  be  called  to  his 
teaching  position  for  not  less  than 
two  years,  if  possible. 

He  reports  that  "the  teachers  in 
the  Nampa  Stake  Sunday  Schools 
are  now  more  efficient,  dependable, 
and   much   more   devoted   to   their 

work." 

«     »     « 

Sparks  Instructor  Drive 

Vale    Second    Ward,     Bonneville 
Stake,  has  a  reputation  of  getting 

things  done.  The  story  of  how  this 
ward,  which  once 
had  had  at  one 
time  40  mission- 
aries in  the  field  at 
once,  achieved 
100%  in  the  cur- 
rent Instructor 
drive  is  illuminat- 
ing. 

When      Sterling 

,„  ^  ^  ^,  ,        W.  Sill  of  the  Gen- 
Albert  a  Olofson    ^^.^^      g^^^^,^      j^_ 

structor  Committee  asked  Bishop 
Albert  G.  Olofson  how  the  Instructor 
drive  was  coming  in  his  ward,  the 
good  bishop  replied  he  did  not  even 
know  The  Instructor  was  still  com- 
ing out.  When  the  canipaign  and 
its  objectives  were  explained  to  him. 
Bishop  Olofson  replied,  "We'll  have 
100%  within  a  week."  They  did,  too. 

Bishop  Olofson  suggested  to  the 
ward  superintendency  that  although 
only  about  half  of  the  32  Sunday 
School  workers  were  then  taking 
the  Instructor,  100%  was  an  attain- 
able goal.  The  comment  was  made 
that  if  100%  were  reached,  some 
would  be  taking  it  only  under  pres- 
sure of  duty.  Then  the  bishop,  a 
lifelong  salesman,  surprised  his 
brethren  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  magazine  and  em- 
phasized that  they  should  approach 
the  individuals  in  their  homes  and 
sell  the  magazine  by  its  merits. 

The  ward  superintendency  (Mar- 
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EARLY   100%    SUBSCRIPTION 
DRIVE  CHAMPIONS 

Highland 

Moapa  Nyssa 

San  Diego 

Lehi  Teton 

Los  Angeles 

East  Los  Angeles      So.  Los  Angeles 

Long  Beach     * 


tin  Backer,  Lynn  Alder,  and  Wallace 
Goates)  caught  the  bishop's  enthu- 
siasm. They  visited  non-subscribers 
individually  in  their  homes,  pointing 
out  specific  aids  in  the  magazines 
for  the  Sunday  School  workers  con- 
cerned. The  goal'was  reached.  Gen- 
erous comments  have  come  from 
new  friends.  According  to  Bishop 
Olofson,  in  addition  to  the  Sunday 
School  workers,  all  members  of  the 
bishopric,  and  several  teachers  in 
the  Primary  and  other  organizations 
read  The  Instructor.  "I  picked  it  up 
at  12:30  a.m.  the  other  night  after 
finishing  some  other  Church  work 
and  read  something  I  have  been 
enjoying  ever  since,"  the  bishop  re- 
marked recently. 

Individual  contact,  and  getting 
the  contents  of  the  magazine  before 
the  officer  or  teacher,  sell  The  In- 
structor. Thanks,  Bishop. 

«     #     *    ' 
Succeed  at  Faculty  Meetings! 

"IJITant  to  make  ward  faculty  meet- 
ings  successful?  Let  N.  W. 
Christiansen,  superintendent  of  Mt. 
Logan  Stake,  give  a  few  hints.  His 
program  works! 

Members  of  the  stake  board  are 
assigned  to  visit  ward  faculty  meet- 
ings. If  desired  the  board  member 
conducts  the  lesson.  Each  ward  re- 
ports attendance  at  Sunday  School, 
prayer  meeting,  and  faculty  meeting 
on  a  prepared  blank.  Regular  and 
definite  faculty  meeting  times  are 
arranged. 

Brother  Christiansen  indicates 
that  another  successful  phase  of  Sun- 
day School  work  in  Mt.  Logan 
Stake  is  a  meeting  of  ward  secre- 
taries, with  the  members  of  the  stake 
superintendency  responsible  for  rec- 
ords. This  meeting  is  held  about 
a  week  before  quarterly  reports  are 
due. 

The  point  stressed  in  stake  board 
member  visits  is  that  stake  officers 

IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in  some  phase  of  Sunday  School  work  being 
done  in  your  stake,  ward  or  branch,  will  you 
report  it  to  Brother  Bennett,  who  should  be   ad- 
dressed:   Wallace  G.  Bennett,   The  Instructor,   50 
North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


and  teachers  are  all  working  in  the 
same  program.  United  cooperation, 
preceded  by  prayerful  planning, 
brings  results. 

«     «     » 

Found  Key  to  Enlistment 

'T*HE  enlistment  goal  of  Earl  But- 
ters, stake  superintendent  of 
Morgan  Stake,  is  to  bring  as  many 
inactive  members  back  to  Sunday 
School  and  Church  activity  as  pos- 
sible. Formerly  inactive  himself, 
Brother  Butters  has  the  zeal  of  mis- 
sionary work. 

As  part  of  his  campaign,  Superin- 
tendent Butters  has  written  and  pub- 
lished a  small  booklet,  "Light  the 
Way."  In  his  foreword  he  writes, 
"There  are  many  thousands  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Church  who,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  do  not  attend  any 
Church  meeting.  Some  are  gifted 
with  great  leadership  ability.  All 
would  be  an  asset  to  the  Church, 
and  are  in  great  need  of  the  spiritual 
guidance  that  comes  through  attend- 
ance and  participation. 

"We  who  are  active  have  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  light  the  way 
for  them  ... 

"If  we  don't  help  them,  who 
will?. ..." 

He  humbly  and  convincingly 
bears  his  testimony  about  the  per- 
sonal values  of  Church  participa- 
tion. Then  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 
kindness  he  outlines  the  steps  which 


COMING  EVENTS 

July  6,  1953 

Sunday  School  Quarterly 

Report  for  second  quarter 

will  be  due. 


September  13,  1953 

"100%  Sunday" 

Every  member  attends 

Sunday  School. 

September  20,  1953 
Dime  Fund  Sunday 

October  2,  3,  4,  1953 

Semi-annual  General 

Conference 


October  4,  1953 

Sunday  School  Semi-annual 

Conference 


NOTICE 

"lATlTH  this  issue  the  subscrip- 
tion price  of  The  Instruc- 
tor becomes  $2.50  per  year  and 
25c  per  single  copy;  however, 
you  can  still  save  50c  per  year 
on  a  subscription  by  ordering 
for  three  years  at  $6.00.  The 
cost  of  renewal  is  thus  saved 
and  passed  on  to  you. 


can  be  taken  in  contacting  brethreii 
and  sisters  who  are  inactive.  It  is 
an  effective  guide  to  all  who  would 
aid  others  to  enjoy  the  Gospel's 
blessings. 

"Remember,  the  worth  of  souls  is 
great  in  the  sight  of  God  .  .  ." 

#     *     « 

Chinatown  Sunday  School  Grows 

"DuiLDiNG  on  the  good  foundation 
erected  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  Mission,  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Stake  Mission  are 
holding  regular,  successful  Sunday 
School  sessions  in  fameus  China- 
town. 

The  work  with  the  Chinese  people 
in  San  Francisco  was  transferred  to 
the  San  Francisco  Stake  Mission 
from  the  Chinese  Mission  in  Janu- 
ary, 1953.  Since  that  time  the  aver- 
age attendance  has  been  26  Chinese. 

At  present  there  are  five  classes  in 
the  Chinatown  Sunday  School.  One 
is  taught  in  Chinese  by  Susan  Chin, 
one  of  the  nine  Chinese  members. 
Several  others  are  looking  forward 
to  baptism. 


The  nucleus  of  the  Chinatown  Sunday  School  is  formed  by  these  earnest, 
pleasant  Chinese.  Nine  have  been  baptized. 
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Question  "Box 


Keep  the  Sanctity  of  the  Sacrament! 


Pictures  and  the  Sacrament 

QWe  have  heard  that  the  Gen- 
■*  eral  Board  looks  with  disfavor 
on  the  practice  of  showing  illumi- 
nated Bible  pictures  during  the 
sacrament  service.  Does  this  mean 
that  illuminated  pictures,  such  as 
those  shown  in  the  side  of  a  large 
box,  with  a  light  in  the  box,  should 
not  be  used  in  our  Junior  Sunday 
School? 

A.  It  is  true  that  illuminated  or 
any  other  kind  of  pictures  should 
not  be  used  during  the  sacrament 
service.  Nothing  should  be  added 
to  the  simple  sanctity  of  the  service 
—nothing  that  could  become  a  rite. 
It  is  a  period  for  meditation  on  the 
life  of  our  Redeemer.  The  general 
authorities  have  suggested  that  there 
be  no  music  during  the  passing  of 
the  sacrament.  Hov^^ever,  the  use  of 
pictures,  including  illuminated  ones, 
is  encouraged  in  classroom  teaching 
—whenever  pictures  can  be  used  to 
enhance  the  lesson  objective. 


go  into  Sunday  School  classes  as 
cadet  teachers,  they  should  receive 
credit  for  attending  Sunday  School 
on  their  regular  class  roll  with  a 
notation  that  they  are  acting  as  a 
cadet  teacher  in  one  of  the  num- 
bered courses.  Give  the  course  num- 
ber. 


Where  is  He  "Present?" 

Q,  In  Florida  Stake,  we  have  this 
problem:  Where  a  teacher  training 
class  is  held  during  the  worship  serv- 
ice of  the  regular  Sunday  School, 
should  attenders  be  counted  present 
in  the  teacher  training  class  or  in 
their  regular  class  which  they  attend 
during  the  lesson  period  of  the  regu- 
lar Sunday  School? 

A.  Of  course,  a  special  teacher 
ti'aining  roll  should  be  kept.  But  so 
far  as  the  official  Sunday  School  rolls 
are  concerned,  the  person  should  be 
counted  present  only  once  —  in  his 
regular  Sunday  School  class.  When 
these  teacher  trainees  are  asked  to 


How  to  Count 

Q.  In  some  of  our  larger  wards 
of  the  Smithfield  Stake  our  enroll- 
ment for  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class 
exceeds  three  hundred.  If  we  take 
the  roll  by  calling  names,  it  requires 
almost  half  the  entire  period.  Any 
suggestions? 

A.  A  roll  should  be  taken  for 
every  Sunday  School  class.  Every 
Gospel  Doctrine  class  should  have 
a  class  secretary.  She  might  take  the 
roll  silently.  Or,  two  minutes  before 
the  beginning  of  the  lesson  presenta- 
tion might  be  devoted  to  passing  out 
small  slips  of  paper  on  which  each 
class  member  could  be  asked  to  sign 
his.  name  and  address,  and  indicate 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  ward  mem- 
ber or  visitor.  The  class  secretary 
could  gather  these  up  speedily  and 
quietly,  and  then  mark  the  class  roll 
from  the  slips  of  paper,  after  the 
lesson  is  given. 


Are  both  expected  to  subscribe  to 
the  magazine  in  achieving  our  100%? 

A.  No.  The  General  Board's 
definition  of  100%  subscription  to 
The  Instructor  is  "one  subscription 
in  the  home  of  every  officer  and 
teacher."  In  other  words,  if  there 
are  two  or  more  who  are  teaching 
Sunday  School  from  one  family  unit, 
only  one  subscription  is  expected  for 
the  home.  But  once  you  have 
achieved  100%  Instructor  subscrip- 
tions, your  job  has  only  begun.  Then 
do  all  you  can,  through  faculty  meet- 
ings and  personal  contacts,  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  magazine.  It 
will  help  your  teaching  immensely. 


When  is  it  100%? 

Q.  In  our  ward  we  like  to  follow 
General  Board  instructions  all  the 
way.  We  want  to  have  100%  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Instructor.  On  our 
faculty  staff  are  a  husband  and  wife. 


Editor's  Note:  If  you  have  a  question  on 
Sunday  School  procedure,  submit  it  to  your 
stake  or  mission  superintendency.  If  this 
superintendency  would  like  more  information  re- 
garding the  query,  then  it  should  be  directed  to: 
Question  Box,  The  Instructor,  50  North  Main 
street.  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


Combined  Union  Meeting  Classes 

Q.  In  our  stake  there  are  only 
one  or  two  classes  studying  some  of 
the  Sunday  School  courses,  because 
our  wards  are  generally  small.  For 
example,  there  are  few  classes  study- 
ing "Parent  and  Youth."  What  should 
we  do  at  union  meeting  to  provide 
helps  for  teachers  of  such  classes? 
It  is  hardly  practical  to  hold  a  de- 
partment for  just  one  or  two  teach- 
ers from  the  wards. 

A.  In  such  instances,  the  Gen- 
eral Board  recommends  that  teach- 
ers of  two  courses  of  study  be  com- 
bined. For  example,  teachers  of 
"Good  Tidings  to  All  People"  might 
meet  in  the  same  union  meeting  de- 
partment with  teachers  of  "Parent 
and  Youth."  The  stake  board  mem- 
bers might  preview  lessons  for  the 
forthcoming  month  for  both  courses 
of  study,  and  stress  teaching  tech- 
niques for  these  age  levels,  such  as 
the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  pic- 
tures, that  will  be  helpful  for  teach- 
ers of  both  courses. 
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A  Path  Spread  Wide 


TO  GUIDE  YOUNG  STEPS 


^y  Eva  oMay  Qreen 
Photos  by  Harold  Carpenter 


\  Junior  Sunday  School  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  children  as 
they  gather  to  worship  and  study 
each  Sabbath  morning  may  be 
found  in  the  Mt.  Jordan  Stake, 
Granite  Ward.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Superintendent  S-  Elmo  Des- 
pain  and  Coordinator  June  S.  Larkin. 

Accompanied  by  the  stake  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School,  J. 
WiU  Thompson,  the  writer  spent  a 
profitable  Sunday  morning  in  study 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  ener- 
getic group  of  Church  workers.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  all  ward 
members,  the  bishopric,  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers,  and  par- 
ents and  their  children  were  aware 
of  the  promise  of  a  good  Junior  Sun- 
day School  and  recognized  that  they 
had  one.  Here  was  a  sacred  spot 
which  belonged  to  children  and  had 
their  respect. 

A  member  of  the  bishopric  and 
ward  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ency  were  in  attendance  to  preside 
over  the  service  and  assist  with  the 
program.  The  sacrament  table  was 
carefully  spread  and  placed  in  full 
view  of  the  sixty-two  children  pres- 
ent. Deacons  and  priests  were  in 
their  places  to  carry  on  their  im- 


Charlotte  L.  Jones,  right,  quietly  serves 
the  entire  Sunday  School  from  a  library 
complete  with  visual  aids  and  reference 
material;  she  has  mounted  and  catalogued 
nearly  500  pictures. 
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portant  work  and  set  a  good  exam- 
ple of  worship-behavior  to  the 
young  and  impressionable  Church 
members  they  faced. 

The  space  was  a  basement  ward 
recreation  room,  but  its  cleanliness 
and  cheerful  wall  tones  made  it  an 
attractive  spot  in  which  to  place  a 
few  well-chosen  pieces  of  furniture 
and  arrange  a  background  of  charts 
and  pictures.  Along  the  walls  were 
chairs  for  parents  and  guests. 

Children  carried  many  responsi- 
bilities in  the  service;  they  were 
worshipping  their  Father  in  heaven 
and  learning  acceptable  religious 
habits— all  as  one  experience.  In 
their  classes  they  were  drawing  near- 
er in  thought  and  feeling  to  the 
background  and  practices  of  the 
Gospel.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graphs suggest  aspects  of  both  the 
devotional  service  and  the  class 
period. 

".  .  .  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me  .  .  .  ."  In  such  a  Junior  Sun- 
day School  as  this  can  be  seen  a 
careful  path  spread  wide  to  guide 
young  steps. 


The   center   of   interest   for   young   wor- 
shippers is  a  portable  pulpit  that  provides 
shelves  for  books  or  pictures  to  be  used 
in  the  service. 


To  provide  orderly  and  comfortable  seat- 
ing for  the  children,  their  benches  have 
back  rests  and  are  graduated  for  size. 


The  youngest  Sunday  School  members  are  learning  to  share,  be  appreciative,  and 
cooperate  while  playing  with  toys  from  the  cabinet  built  by  a  ward  member  and 

filled  through  a  "Toy  Jamboree." 
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^y  Harold  Lundstrom 


Avard  T.  Fairbanks 

Tf,  somehow,  your  students  have 
not  yet  seen  one  of  the  great 
sculptured  creations  of  Avard  T. 
Fairbanks,  TOrhef  S.  Knaphus,  or 
Mahonri  M.  Young,  then  they  have 
a  thrilhng  experience  in  store  for 
them.  A  first  visit  to  see  a  statue  by 
any  one  of  these  internationally- 
acclaimed  sculptors  is  something  for 
them— and  you— to  remember  for  a 
long  time. 

For  this  generation  of  Sunday 
School  teachers,  the  universally  ac- 
cepted works  of  these  artists  in 
marble  or  bronze  has  generally  been 
part  and  parcel  of  its  artistic  in- 
heritance. Now  for  use  in  your  Sun- 
day School  classes.  The  Instructor 
is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  com- 
ing sets  of  inserts  for  the  next  six 
issues,  through  the  balance  of  1953, 
will  be  handsomely-printed  photo- 
graphs of  twelve  famed  statues  by 
these  men. 

Possessing  a  rich  variety  of  subject 
matter,  the  inserts  are  bound  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  attention  of  vour 
students  when  the  time  comes  for 
their  showing  as  lesson  enrichment. 
And  when  they  are  shown,  you  will 


discover  at  once  that  your  pupils 
are  developing  a  new  interest  in 
your  classes;  they  will  want  to 
linger  a  bit  longer  over  these  special 
art  visual  aids. 

Avard  T.  Fairbanks 

T\R'  Fairbanks,  "who  has  achieved 
a  place  second  to  no  living  sculp- 
tor and  whose  work  will  rank  with 
the  greatest,"  was  born  of  a  pioneer 
family  in  Provo,  Utah.  He  began 
to  study  sculpture  at  the  age  of  13 
when  he  received  scholarships  to 
the  Art  Students  League  in  New 
York. 

His  work  was  exhibited  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in 
1911,  and  two  years  later  he  went 
to  Paris  to  study  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  Academic  Colarossi, 
and  the  Ecole  de  la  Grande  Chaum- 
iere.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  forced 
him  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
Many  of  his  works  were  shown  at 
the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  profes- 
sional career  in  1918,  he  did  a  num- 
ber of  large  studies  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  among  them  the  "Hawaiian 
Motherhood  Fountain,"  "The  Bless- 
ing of  Joseph,"  and  decorative 
friezes  on  the  Hawaiian  Temple  at 
Laie,  Oahu. 

Dr.  Fairbanks  began  teaching 
sculpturing  in  universities  in  1920 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  art  at  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

In  1925  he  received  a  B.A.  from 
Yale  University,  and  in  1927  a  fel- 
lowship of  the  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion enabled  him  to  do  creative 
sculpture  at  Florence.  In  1929  he 
was  awarded  his  M.A.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  A  Ph.D  de- 
gree in  anatomy  was  granted  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1936. 
While  at  Ann  Arbor,  Dr.  Fairbanks 
also  presided  as  president  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  Branch  of  the  now  Great 
Lakes  Mission. 


Since  1946  Dr.  Fairbanks  has  been 
dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts 
at  the  University  of  Utah.  His  latest 
commission  has  been  to  design  a 
bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man for  Statuary  Hall,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  by  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. The  monument  was  dedi- 
cated on  May  22  of  this  year. 

An  ordained  high  priest  in  the 
Yale  Ward  and  father  of  eight  sons, 
Dr.  Fairbanks  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Church. 

Mahonri  M.  Young 

Among  contemporary  artists,  Ma- 
'^  honri  M.  Young  enjoys  the 
unique  distinction  of  having 
achieved  equal  fame  as  sculptor, 
etcher,  and  painter.  As  expressed 
in  the  tribute  to  him  by  the  authors 
of  The  American  Spirit  in  Art,  "Ma- 
honri Young  has  the  ease  of  com- 
plete knowledge." 

A  militant  foe  of  buncombe  in  any 
form,  especially  in  art  instruction, 
he  has  taught  almost  everything  in 
the  curriculum.   His  sculpture,  etch- 


Mahonri  M.  Young 
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ings  and  paintings  are  unvarnished 
recordings  of  every  phase  of  Hfe. 

A  grandson  of  Brigham  Young, 
Mahonri  Young  was  born  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  studied  with  J.  T. 
Harwood  of  Salt  Lake  City,  at  the 
Art  Students  League  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  Paris. 

His  works  are  characterized  by 
simplicity,  dignity,  and  breadth  of 
conception,  united  with  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  he  is  represented 
in  many  museums  and  libraries.  In- 
stitutions maintaining  the  most 
numerous  and  important  of  his  crea- 
tions are  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural,  History  and  the  Newark 
Public  Library. 

To  thousands  of  Sunday  School 
members  and  literally  millions  of 
Utah  tourists,  Mahonri  Young  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  his  beauti- 
ful and  graceful  "Sea  Gull  Monu- 
ment" on  Temple  Square  and  the 
heroic  and  dramatic  "This  Is  the 
Place  Monument"  at  the  mouth  of 
Emigration  Canyon,  both  depicting 
inspiring  events  from  the  history  of 
the  Church. 

Torleif  S.  Knaphus 

OiNCE  his  famed  "Handcart  Monu- 
ment"  was  placed  on  Temple 
Square  in  1926,  Torleif  S.  Knaphus 
has  been  included  on  every  Latter- 
day  Saint's  list  of  sculptors  of  the 
first  rank.  And  since  1935,  when  his 
majestic  "Angel  Moroni  Monument" 
atop   the   sacred   Hill   Cumorah    in 


New  York  state  was  dedicated.  Elder 
Knaphus  has  continued  to  find  thou- 
sands of  ardent  admirers. 

These  widely-acclaimed  monu- 
ments are  his  chief  claim  to  uni- 
versal fame,  but  they  represent  only 
a  part  of  his  creations  in  his  long 
career  as  a  distinguished  sculptor. 

Equally  beautiful,  and  make  no 
mistake,  are  his  friezes,  character- 
ized by  superb  rhythmic  design  and 
faultless  execution,  on  the  Alberta 
and  Arizona  Temples.  Choice,  too, 
are  his  sculptured  oxen  holding  up 
the  baptismal  fonts  in  the  Alberta, 
Idaho  Falls,  and  Arizona  Temples.. 
And  every  Salt  Lake  City  school 
child  knows  and  loves  his  "Chil- 
dren's Monument"  on  the  grounds  of 
the  City  and  County  Building. 

He  is  presently  engaged  on  art 
creations  for  the  Los  Angeles  Tem- 
ple building  and  grounds,  on  life- 
size  busts  of  all  the  presidents  of  the 
Church,  which  are  to  be  placed  ii 
the  Celestial  Room  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple,  and  on  a  thrilling  monu- 
ment of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
receiving  the  plates  from  the  Angel 
Moroni. 

Elder  Knaphus  was  born  in  Vats 
Stavanger,  Norway.  As  a  5-year-old, 
he  carved  birds  and  heads  in  wood. 
He  completed  his  apprenticeship  as 
an  art  decorator,  sailed  as  a  seaman 
"two  years  before  the  mast"  around 
the  world,  and  studied  art  and 
sculpturing  at  the  King's  Art  School 
in  Oslo  before  he  made  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Latter-day  Saint 
missionaries. 


Torleif  S.  Knaphus 

He  joined  the  Church  in  1902, 
and  four  years  later  immigrated  to 
Utah.  In  1912  he  returned  to 
Europe.  When  in  Paris  he  studied 
at  the  Julian  Academy,  being  award- 
ed a  first  mention  for  his  sculpture 
work.  He  spent  six  months  in  New 
York  City  at  the  Art  Students  League 
on  his  return  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Father  of  13  children  and  an 
active  member  of  the  South  Edgehill 
Ward  in  Hillside  Stake,  friendly 
Elder  Knaphus  has  compiled  one  of 
the  outstanding  personal  genealogi- 
cal records  in  the  Church,  with 
dozens  of  lines  traced  back  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  result  of  his 
prodigious  capacity  for  research 


MARION  G.  MERKLEY 
{Concluded  from  page  194.) 

Sunday  Schools,  superintendent  of 
the  Lethbridge  Stake  Sunday  School 
Board;  Lethbridge  Stake  chorister; 
and  member  of  the  Tabernacle 
Choir  from  1939  to  1949. 

Marion  Gibb  Merkley  was  born 
in  Magrath,  Alberta,  Canada,  the 
eldest  son  of  Alva  M.  and  Jehzell 
Gibb  Merkley.  Following  his  gradu- 
ation from  high  school  in  Magrath, 
he  attended  the  Calgary  Normal 
School  where  he  received  his  teach- 
ing certificate.  He  later  attended  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  then  the 
University  of  Utah  where  he  was 
awarded  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees. 
After  graduate  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  Berkeley  and 
Leland  Stanford  University,  he  was 
granted  his  doctorate  degree. 


Elder  Merkley 's  first  teaching  con- 
tracts were  in  Magrath  and  at  the 
Coalhurst  High  School  in  Alberta. 
He  has  since  taught  at  the  Stewart 
School  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Utah,  and  the  L.D.S.  seminaries 
at  Granite  and  East  High  Schools. 
For  four  years  prior  to  his  present 
appointment,  he  was  professor  of 
public  school  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

Elder  Merkley  is  married  to  the 
former  Miss  Vera  Ann  Babcock  of 
Mammoth,  Utah.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  Alberta  Temple 
in  1922,  following  his  mission.  They 
are  the  parents  of  two  sons. 

For  additional  information  on 
Elder  Merkley,  see  page  198,  The 
Instructor,  May,  1940. 


IMPORTANT  TREK  AND 
MARCH  LOCATIONS 
(As  shown  on  Inside  Back  Cover 
Map. ) 


N 


AUVOO— Exodus     from     Nauvoo     began     in 
Feb.,   1846. 


MONTROSE-At  Montrose,  in  1842,  Joseph 
Smith  predicted  Saints  would  be  driven  to  Rocky 
Mountains,  there  become  "a  mighty  people." 

GARDEN  GROVE-Garden  Grove  was  tempo- 
rary settlement  for  Saints  fleeing  Nauvoo. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS  -  Mormon  Battalion  re- 
cruited at  Council  Bluffs  in  1847. 

WINTER  QUARTERS-Trek  to  west  began 
at  Winter  Quarters   in  April,    1847. 

FORT  LARAMIE-Fort  Laramie  was  a  bristling 
Indian  trading  post  when  Pioneers  arrived  in 
1847.  Mormon  Battalion  Sick  Detachment  took 
up  Pioneer  trail  here. 

MORMON  FERRY-Pioneers  built  huge  ferry- 
ing rafts  here. 

PACIFIC  SPRINGS-At  Pacific  Springs,  Brig- 
ham  Young  met  Major  Moses  Harris,  first  of 
scouts  reporting  unfavorably  on  Great  Salt  Lake 
VaUey. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (Salt  Lake  County) -Es- 
tablished as  Rocky  Mountain  headquarters  for 
Saints  with  arrival  of  Brigham  Young,  July  24, 
1847,  in  sagebrush-covered  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley. 

TUBAC— Here,  Mormon  Battalion  had  only  bat- 
tle  on  march— with  wild  bulls. 

{Concluded  on  page  210.) 
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YOUR  GOOD  NAME 


"By  Earl  J.  Qlade 


Oas  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that, 
in  our  Church,  we  consider  the 
names  by  which  we  are  known  to 
each  other  and  on  the  records  of  the 
Church  and  state,  as  being  highly 
important? 

This  is  no  doubt  due,  in  part,  to 
the  genealogical  and  temple  work 
which  are  so  vital  a  part  of  our 
Church  activity. 

So,  then,  a  young  Latter-day  Saint 
should  learn  early  an  appreciation  of 
his  own  good  name.  He  should  learn 
how  to  pronounce  it  clearly  and  ar- 
ticulately. He  should  learn  how  to 
write  it  distinctively  and  with  char- 
acter. 

Our  names  are  gifts  from  our  par- 
ents. Names  are  precious  —  they 
should  be  kept  clean  and  lustrous. 
Boys  and  girls  have  that  obligation 
to  their  parents,  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves and  to  society. 

Trade-marks  of  merchandise  are 
sometimes  valued  at  millions  of  dol- 
lars. These  trade  names  are  given 
every  imaginable  protection.  Yet 
trade-marks  are  mere  names  of  mer- 


ADDITIONAL   HONORS    FOR 
THE    AUTHOR 

FOR  the  ninth  successive  year,  Salt  Lake 
City  Mayor  Earl  J.  Glade  inaugurated 
recently  National  Sunday  School 
Week  in  the  Mountain  West  with  an  ad- 
dress over  radio  station  KSL.  The  pre- 
sentation was  sponsored  by  the  Layman's 
National  Committee  of  New  York  City, 
a  nonsectarian,  nonprofit  organization. 

The  theme  of  Bro.  Glade's  address  was 
that  early  religious  education  through 
attendance  at  Sunday  School  will  provide 
young  people  with  a  spiritual  armor, 
which,  if  kept  in  good  repair,  will  pro- 
tect them  all  their  lives.  He  stressed  the 
responsibility  of  parents  in  ■  exercising  in- 
fluence on  children  in  their  moral  and 
spiritual  growth.  He  stated,  "We  must 
be  ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that  re- 
ligion, like  liberty,  will  not  maintain 
itself." 

Mayor  Glade  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Board  since  1936. 

-B.O.H. 


chandise.    Think,  then,  how  price- 
less is  the  name  of  a  good  boy  or  girl. 

Give  Them  Your  Name 

When  meeting  people,  at  the 
proper  moment  you  should  give 
them  your  name  promptly.  Reach 
out  your  hand  and  say,  "I'm  Charles 
Anderson,"  or  whatever  your  name 
is.  Don't  ever  put  people  in  an  em- 
barrassing position  by  asking,  "Don't 
you  remember  me?"  That  is  actually 


What  is  it  worth  to  you? 

discourteous.  Quietly  take  the  posi- 
tion, "Of  course,  you  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  remember  me." 

Remember,  when  you  are  contact- 
ing people  in  the  older  age  brackets, 
it  takes  many  tellings  of  your  name 
to  get  it  over;  not  at  one  time,  of 
course,  but  from  time  to  time.  Some 
people  have  blind  spots  for  names. 
Names  are  actually  diflScult  to  re- 
member. Some  of  them  are  rather 
peculiar,  too. 

So  many  people  don't  know  how 
to  pronounce  their  own  names  ar- 


ticulately. They  blur  and  clip  the 
syllables.  If  all  one  hears  is  a  blur, 
that's  all  one  will  remember.  One 
can't  do  much  with  a  blur.     ' 

Young  men  should  not  call  them- 
selves "Mister."  It  may  be  all  right 
for  another  person  to  do  it,  but  not 
the  young  men  themselves.  Use  the 
Christian  name  and  the  surname— 
"Charles  Anderson." 

Girls  should  remember  that,  after 
an  introduction,  singly  or  en  masse, 
on  meeting  the  party  presented,  sub- 
sequently, the  girl  should  speak  first. 
"I'm  Marjory  Davis.  It  was  pleasant 
to  have  you  come  to  our  Sunday 
School,"  or  some  such  greeting 
would  be  appropriate. 

Most  Pleasing  Sound 

There  isn't  any  sound  that  people 
like  to  hear  more  than  their  own 
names.  That's  why  superintendents 
and  teachers  should  go  to  no  end  to 
have  names  in  announcements  ac- 
curately rehearsed,  so  that  they  may 
be  pronounced  with  clarity  and  pre- 
cision. 

Let  a  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent announce  clearly  and  correctly 
the  names  of  the  boys  and  girls  par- 
ticipating, and  you  watch  the  mag- 
netic effect  it  will  have  on  the  entire 
Sunday  School  student  body. 

Remember,  people  may  see  your 
face  a  hundred  times,  without  hear- 
ing your  name  a  single  once.  That's 
why  it's  easier  to  remember  faces 
than  names. 

So,  then,  of  thine  own  name  be 
thoughtful.  Let  it  be  a  talisman  to 
live  up  to,  to  be  grateful  for  and  to 
be  proud  of. 


A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  f or- 
'^  give,  because  he  knows  the  full 
value  of  time  and  will  not  suffer  it 
to  pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain, 

—Rambler. 


Tn  all  things  that  are  purely  social 
we  can  be  as  separate  as  the  fin- 
gers, yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things 
essential  to  mutual  progress. 

—Booker  T.  Washington. 


TVTo  man  is  worth  his  salt  who  is  not 
ready  at  all  times  to  risk  his  body, 
to  risk  his  well-being,  to  risk  his  life, 
in  a  great  cause. 

—Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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Diapason  pipes. 


Alexander  Schreiner  at  the  console  of  the  Tabernacle  organ. 

Photos  by  Frank  T.  Jensen. 


massive  chord. 


What  Latter-day  Saint  Music  Has  Done  for  Me 


'Sy  oAlexander  Schreiner'' 


T^iE  proudest  moment  of  my  child- 
hood  was  the  first  time  I  played 
the  organ  for  Sunday  School  in 
Nuremberg,  Germany.  The  memory 
of  that  occasion  is  one  that  I  enjoy 
preserving,  and  I  am  always  de- 
lighted when  friends  and  relatives 
who  were  there,  over  forty  years 
ago,  mention  it  to  me. 

This  first  appearance  was  the  be- 
ginning of  my  regular  duties  as 
Sunday  School  organist.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  a  visiting  mission- 
ary was  given  the  honor  of  playing 
the  organ  for  one  Sunday  and  I  was 
heartbroken.  My  childish  eyes  filled 
with  tears  (I  was  eight  years  old), 
and  all  that  day  I  was  unconsolable. 


The  organ  was  small.  It  had  only 
seven  stops.  As  time  went  on  our 
Sunday  School  grew  larger  and 
larger,  and  that  little  organ  could 
not  give  out  enough  sound  to  bal- 
ance so  many  lusty  voices.  I  did 
not  know  that  larger  and  stronger 
reed  organs  existed,  but  one  day  I 
mentioned  to  someone  that  I  wished 
I  could  produce  a  little  more  sound. 
To  my  delighted  surprise  that  casual 
statement  bore  fruit.  My  father,  who 
was  in  the  branch  presidency, 
showed  me  the  largest  gold  coin  I 
had  ever  seen,  and  told  me  that  he 
would  give  it  as  his  contribution 
toward  a  new  and  larger  organ. 

A  few  weeks  thereafter  we  had 


the  biggest  reed  organ  I  could  have 
imagined,  bigger  than  any  I  have 
seen  since.  It  had  25  stops  and  three 
knee  swells,  and  it  required  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  wind  for  my 
small  legs  to  pump.  But  in  time  I 
grew  larger  as  well  as  stronger,  and 
that  organ  sounded  out  with  full 
power  to  accompany  the  worship 
and  singing  of  those  faithful  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

''This  genial  and  truly  modest  artist  was 
recently  voted  one  of  America's  ten  most  popular 
concert  organists.  For  his  appearances  on  CBS 
radio  he  has  been  nominated  seven  times  among 
the  25  top  radio  artists  in  the  popularity  poll 
of  the  magazine  Musical  America.  Besides  three 
vojumes  of  organ  music  to  his  credit,  he  is  listed 
in  Who's  Who  in  America.  In  1943  he  was 
called  to  the  General  Board  where  he  is  now 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee  and 
as  a  member  of  The  Instructor  committee. 


Oe  who  helps  a  child  helps  hu- 
manity with  an  immediateness 
which  no  other  help  given  to  human 
creatures  in  any  other  stage  of 
human  life  can  possibly  give  again. 

—Phillips  Brooks. 


rpvERY  melody,  every  rhythm,  and  "lyfusic  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each 

every    instrument   has    its    own  ^      grief, 

peculiar  effect  on  the  moral  nature  5,       j^  diseases,  softens  every  pain, 

or  man;  the  state  or  good  music  pro-  ^  ,  i         ,  .      .  f  i 

motes  the  well-being  of  the  public  Subdues  the  rage  of  poison,  and  the 
while  bad  music  destroys  it.  plague. 

—Paul  Henry  Lang.  —John  Armstrong. 
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7  saw  the  light  in  your  window  .  .  .  this  was  as  good  a  time  as  any 


A 

Knock 

At 

Midnight 


Trembling  she  answered  the 

door  and  then  stepped  back 

so  that  the  lamp  light  would 

fall  on  his  face. 


(By   William  R.   'Talmer 


Among  the  pioneers  of  the  Httle 
town  of  Tropic,  Utah,  was  the 
family  of  William  W.  Spendlove. 
Like  most  of  the  settlers,  they  were 
poor,  and  they  put  all  the  means 
they  could  raise  into  the  building  of 
a  little  home  and  a  few  acres  of 
land.  They  had  a  team  and  a  milch 
cow,  some  chickens  and  a  garden 
plot  near  the  house.  By  economy 
and  hard  work  they  were  able  to 
live  in  pioneer  comfort.  They  were 
happy  and  contented  with  their 
situation. 

Then  Brother  Spendlove  was 
called  on  a  mission.  It  seemed  like 
an  impossible  thing  in  their  circum- 
stances. They  had  no  money  and 
not  too  many  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  But  the  brave,  little  wife  was 
for  accepting  the  call.  If  they  could 
find  the  money  to  put  Brother 
Spendlove  in  the  mission  field  and 
supply  him,  she  would  manage  some 
way  to  keep  herself  and  the  children. 
Brother  Spendlove  went  away  and 


found  a  job  which  would  provide 
the  money  to  put  him  in  his  field  of 
labor— the  Southwestern  States  Mis- 
sion. But  how  to  maintain  him 
there?  He  would  labor  without 
"purse  or  scrip."  But  there  was  still 
an  inevitable  expense  of  twenty  to 
thirty  dollars  a  month  which  must 
be  sent  to  him. 

Then  Sister  Spendlove's  mother, 
living  in  Virgin  City,  wrote  and 
asked  her  to  come  "home"  and  bring 
the  children  to  stay  for  the  duration. 
Then  they  could  rent  the  home  and 
the  land  and  that  money  could  go 
each  month  to  the  missionary.  It 
would  cost  the  wife  and  children 
nothing  to  live  in  her  mother's  home. 

So  Brother  Spendlove,  like  many 
of  the  early  Church  leaders,  com- 
mitted his  family  to  the  care  of  the 
Lord  and  went  on  his  mission.  The 
wife  took  her  children  and  lived  in 
the  old  home  with  her  widowed 
mother. 

But  supplying  money  for  the  mis- 
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sionary  was  her  constant  problem. 
The  rent  on  the  home  was  uncer- 
tain. At  best  it  supplied  only  about 
half  the  money  he  needed.  It  was  a 
constant  worry  over  which  she 
prayed  with  soulful  earnestness.  The 
money  somehow  came  in,  often 
from  unexpected  sources.  There  was 
never  any  surplus,  but  always  when 
the  time  came  to  send  him  money 
she  had  it  ready. 

Two  years  went  by,  and  he  would 
be  released  in  the  fall.  Sister  Spend- 
love  decided  to  go  home  and  plant 
the  garden  and  clean  up  the  place 
so  that  she  could  receive  her  hus- 
band in  their  own  home  upon  his 
release.  She  figured  that  with  the 
cow,  the  garden,  the  fruit  from  their 
little  orchard  and  the  sewing  she 
might  get  to  do  they  could  live. 

But  the  task  was  greater  than  she 
had  anticipated.  She  worked  like 
a  slave  to  clothe  herself  and  the 
children  and  to  raise  the  money  that 
had  to  go  to  him. 

A  day  came  when  the  food  supply 
ran  out  and  she  gave  the  last  crust 
of  bread  in  the  house  to  the  children 
for  supper.  Before  they  knelt  in 
prayer  around  the  table  that  night 
she  explained  their  needs  to  the 
children.  Then  she  said,  "We  must 
plead  with  our  Father  in  heaven 
to  help  us  find  flour  tomorrow.  We 
shall  kneel  together  now  and  ask 
for  His  blessings,  and  we  shall  thank 
Him  for  taking  care  of  us  this  long. 
Then,  when  you  say  your  prayers 
tonight,  every  one  of  you  must  tell 
the   Lord  about  our   circumstances 


and  ask  Him  to  open  a  way  for  us 
to  get  bread  for  tomorrow  and  until 
father  comes  home." 

After  the  children  had  eaten  the 
morsel  that  was  given  to  each,  she 
put  them  to  bed.  Then  she  resolved 
to  sit  up  all  night,  if  necessary,  and 


ABOUT  THE  ARTICLE 

THE  arrival  of  the  Mormon  Pioneers  at 
their  destinations  in  the  Mountain 
West  did  not  bring  an  abundant  or 
carefree  life.  It  meant  only  the  beginning 
of  new  problems  and  sacrifices  and  labors. 
As  we  remember  the  completion  of  the 
westward  trek  this  July,  we  should  also 
remember  their  toil,  tears  and  prayers 
that  were  needed  to  turn  reluctant  deserts 
int )  vigorous  communities.  The  sagas  of 
their  quiet  heroism  and  selfless  devotion 
to  an  inspired  cause  are  many.  Here  is 
but  one  that  a  teacher  might  tell. 

The  author,  William  R.  Palmer,  a  re- 
tired business  and  livestock  man,  is  devot- 
ing his  hobby  time  to  historical  research 
and  Indian  lore.  In  the  Parowan  Stake 
he  has  served  as  stake  clerk,  high  council- 
man, counselor  to  the  stake  president  and 
the  stake  president.  He  was  the  bishop  of 
the  Cedar  West  Ward  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Virgin  River  Region,  Church  Wel- 
fare. At  the  turn  of  the  century  he  was 
serving  a  Southwestern  states  mission. 

-B.O.H. 


finish  a  dress  she  was  making  for  a 
neighbor  woman.  But  she  was  so 
weary. 

Midnight  came,  but  still  she 
fought  sleep  and  worked  on.  She 
heard  a  wagon  coming  down  the 
street  and  wondered  who  was  out 
so  late.  It  stopped  in  front  of  her 
gate  and  then  she  was  more  per- 
plexed. Who  would  be  coming  to 
her  place  and  so  late  at  night? 

Presently  there  was  a  heavy  knock 
on  the  door  and  when  she  opened 
it,  there  stood  a  man  with  a  heavy 
sack  on  his  back.    She  said,  "Whv 


Brother  Mecham,  what  are  you  do- 
ing out  this  time  of  night?" 

He  answered,  "I  took  a  grist  to  the 
mill  in  Panguitch  and  waited  till 
it  was  ground.  I  am  just  on  my  way 
home.  I  saw  a  light  in  your  window, 
and  the  thought  came  to  me  that 
this  was  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
pay  you  the  sack  of  flour  I  owe  you. 
Excuse  me  for  coming  in  so  late 
at  night,  but  I  was  passing  and  saw 
that  you  were  up." 

"Why,  Brother  Mecham,"  she  said, 
"you  don't  owe  me  any  flour." 

And  he  answered.  "Oh,  yes  I  do. 
I  owe  every  missionary's  wife  a  sack 
of  flour." 

He  set  down  a  big,  full,  two- 
bushel,  seamless  sack  of  flour  in- 
side her  door. 

Through  tears  of  gratitude  she 
told  him  of  their  extreme  need,  of 
their  prayers,  and  that  the  Lord! 
that  night  had  sent  him  in  direct 
answer.  She  told  him  she  was  stay- 
ing up  all  night  to  finish  a  dress  in 
the  hope  that  she  might  get  money 
in  the  morning  to  buy  food  for  the 
children's  breakfast.  Now  she  could 
go  to  bed  and  cry  in  gratitude. 

When  morning  came  the  faithful 
mother  showed  the  children  the  big 
sack  of  flour  the  Lord  had  sent  them 
in  the  night  in  answer  to  their 
prayers.  She  told  them  how  the 
Lord  had  put  it  into  Brother  Henry 
Mecham's  heart  to  help  them.  "And 
now,"  she  said,  "we  must  kneel 
down  again  and  thank  Him  for  the 
flour  He  sent  us  which  is  enough 
to  keep  us  until  Father  comes  home." 


"Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes 


V 


^y  Elder  Stayner  Richards,* 
(^Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


Tn  the  teachings 
of  the  Master 
and  the  attention 
given  to  those 
who  followed 
him,  possibly  no 
group  was  treated 
with  more  love, 
tenderness  and 
solicitude  than 
the  little  children, 

both  on  the  Eastern  continent  and 
especially  on  the  Western.  His  con- 
cern for  the  little  ones  and  the 
blessings  that  he  gave  to  them  were 
marvelous.  On  the  Western  conti- 
nent he  even  caused  through  his 
prayers  that  angels  should  attend 
them  and  that  babes  would  be  given 


power  of  speech  to  proclaim  words 
of  wisdom  and  of  mysteries.  In 
promises  made  by  him  and  by  some 
of  his  prophets,  it  has  been  stated 
that  such  happenings  would  occur 
in  the  latter  days. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  some  of  us 
to  have  the  great  experience  of  see- 
ing some  of  these  promises  unfold 
in  our  times.  In  this  connection  I 
recite  the  following: 

Two  of  our  lady  missionaries  had 
been  laboring  for  some  months  with 
a  fine  young  couple  in  Belfast,  Ire- 
land. They  had  one  little  babe  just 
a  year  of  age.  They  accepted  the 
Gospel  quite  readily  and  felt  that 
its  principles  were  true,  but  one  of 
them  came  from  a  prominent  Cath- 


olic family  and  the  other  from  a 
prominent  Church  of  England  fam- 
ily in  that  city.  The  parents  of  both 
had  pleaded  with  their  children  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mor- 
mons. 

They  continued,  however,  to  per- 
mit the   missionaries   to   come  and 
( Concluded  on  page  210. ) 

'Elder  Stayner  Richards  wrote  this  brief  ac- 
count especially  for  The  Instructor  shortly  before 
his  death,  Thursday,  May  28.  Elder  Richards* 
record  of  Church  service  started  in  1908  with  a 
British  mission.  Successively  since  then  he  has 
been  counselor  in  the  Sugar  House  bishopric, 
bishop  of  Highland  Park  Ward,  counselor  in 
Granite  Stake  presidency,  high  councilman  then 
president  of  Highland  Stake,  and  president  of  the 
British  Mission.  He  became  an  assistant  to  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  at  the  1951  October  Gen- 
eral Conference. 

Marrying  a  childhood  sweetheart,  Jane  Foote 
Taylor,  in  1911,  he  became  the  father  of  six 
children. 
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A  Profound  Spiritual  Experience 


^y  Ramona  Cannon 


Tn  the  Chicago  Cen- 
tury  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  1934, 
the  Latter-day 
Saints  exhibited  in 
the  Hall  o£  Religion. 
There  at  each  end  of 
the  Mormon  display, 
facing  each  other, 
stood  the  "compan- 
ion  pieces  The 
Tragedy  of  Winter 
Quarters"  and  "New 
Life  and  New  Fron- 
tiers." This  was 
their  first  public  ex- 
hibition; we,  too, 
are  presenting  them 
together. 

Art  is  a  subtle  but  powerful  medium  for  expressing 
emotion.  Religion  and  emotions  are  closely  inter- 
twined. Among  artists  a  choice  few  succeed  in  cap- 
turing overtones  of  religious  and  spiritual  experiences 
in  a  way  which  evokes  profound  emotion  in  the  be- 
holder. This  is  what  the  sculptor  has  done  in  these 
two  works. 


A  mourning  figure  in  bas-relief. 


"NEW  LIFE  AND  NEW.  FRONTIERS" 

npHis  sculpture  by  Dr.  Avard  Fairbanks  is  sym- 
bolical of  new  life,  which  always  faces  new 
frontiers  and  requires  the  strength  and  unity  of 
the  family  to  direct  it.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  necessary  to  care  for  physical  needs.  Note 
the  plowshare  and  freshly  turned  earth,  the  vege- 
tables in  the  man's  hand,  the  grain  used  as  a 
background;  the  books  in  the  lad's  hand  repre- 
sent the  culture  of  the  mind  and  soul. 

The  mother's  right  hand  rests  on  her  heart, 
with  the  left  holding  the  baby;  the  father's  hand 
is  over  hers,  giving  her  strength  and  helping  to 
support  the  infant,  indicating  the  closeness  of  the 
trinity  of  parents  and  child. 

The  woman  is  on  a  pedestal,  where  Dr.  Fair- 
banks believes  women  have  a  Ways  been  when 
civilizations  have  possessed  a  great  culture  and  a 
high  morality. 

( Cut  out  and  paste  on  back  of  mounted  picture. ) 


Suggestions  for  use: 

These  pictures  can  be  used  in  many  lessons  such  as: 

"New  Life  and  New  Frontiers": 

COURSE  No.  1:  Aug.  16,  "Other  People  Can  Do  Many  Things."   (The 

( Concluded  on  page  212. ) 


"THE  TRAGEDY  OF  WINTER  QUARTERS ' 

T\R-  Avard  Fairbanks  felt  deep  emotions  when 
he  conceived  the  Winter  Quarters  cemetery 
monument.  Pioneering  was  in  his  blood  and 
background.  One  great-grandmother  and  two 
great-grandfathers  lie  buried  at  Winter  Quarters. 
Along  the  trek  to  "The  Valley"  his  grandfather 
lost  his  first  infant  child.  This  same  grandfather, 
John  Boylston  Fairbanks,  and  his  brother,  David, 
came  to  Deseret  in  the  second  Pioneer  company. 

When  Avard  visited  the  neglected  cemetery 
at  Florence,  Neb.,  a  suburb  of  Omaha,  and  the 
old  site  of  Winter  Quarters,  he  felt  that  the  dead 
there  should  be  fittingly  memorialized.  The  end 
result  was  this  monument  and  the  beautification 
of  the  Pioneer  Mormon  Cemetery.  It  is  visited 
by  Latter-day  Saints  as  a  shrine. 

A  handsome  iron  fence  surrounds  the  ceme- 
tery. On  each  stone  pillar  of  a  wide  entrance 
is  an  exquisite  bas-relief  of  a  mourning  female 
figure.  On  the  left  pillar  is  carved  the  dedication 
to  the  more  than  600  who  lie  buried  there  and 
the  6,000  who  died  along  the  trek  to  freedom. 
To  pause  before  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  sculptur- 
ing, and  then  to  step  inside  and  live,  for  a  short 
moment  of  time  but  a  long  moment  of  memory, 
with  the  Winter  Quarters  monument  is  a  high 
point  in  one's  life  experience. 

There  is  a  foot-high  wall  around  the  sunken 
area  in  front  of  where  the  sculpture  rests  on  a 
rough  stone  base  symbolizing  the  hard  earth  of 
winter.  You  note  the  touching  left  hand  gesture 
of  the  mother  looking  into  the  open  grave  at  the 
body  of  her  baby,  but  lately  so  warm  and  nestling 
and  dear;  the  shovel,  with  its  tragic  task;  the 
closeness  of  the  parents;  the  protection  the  father 
attempts  to  give  his  wife.  You  observe  the  classi- 
cal treatment  of  the  cloak,  blown  by  a  bleak  wind, 
the  graceful  rhythm  of  the  folds  repeated  again 
and  yet  again  in  a  like  pattern. 

A  deep  spiritual  concept  is  here.  The  grief  is 
not  minimized— it  is  honestly  pictured— yet  seen 
in  these  faces,  beyond  the  suffering,  is  the  cour- 
age of  William  Clayton's  poem:  "Gird  up  your 
loins,  fresh  courage  take,  Our  God  will  never  us 
forsake,"  which  the  sculptor  had  in  mind  as  he 
worked. 

As  workmen  dug  the  excavation  underneath 
where  the  monument  stands,  they  ran  into  the 
actual  grave  of  an  infant. 

(Cut  out  and  paste  on  back  of  mounted  picture.) 
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qA  Story  for  Children 


Joseph  Tests  His  Brothers 


"And  he  commanded  the  steward 
of  his  house,  saying.  Fill  the  men's 
sacks  with  food,  as  much  as  they  can 
carry,  and  put  every  mans  money  in 
his  sack's  mouth. 

"And  put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup, 
in  the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest, 
and  his  corn  money.  And  he  did  ac- 
cording to  the  word  that  Joseph  had 
spoken." 

—Genesis  44:1-2. 

After  a  while  Father  Jacob  and 
his  family  ".  .  .  had  eaten  up  the 
corn  which  they  had  brought  out  of 
Egypt  .  .  ."  and  he  said  to  his  sons 
".  .  .  Go  again,  buy  us  a  little  food." 
{Genesis  4S:2.) 

The  brothers  then  reminded  Jacob 
that  if  they  went  again  they  must 
take  Benjamin  with  them.  It  was 
the  only  way  that  the  governor  of 
Egypt  would  have  of  knowing  that 
they  had  been  telling  him  the  truth. 

They  said,  "If  thou  wilt  send  our 
brother  with  us,  we  will  go  down 
and  buy  thee  food: 

"But  if  thou  wilt  not  send  him, 
we  will  not  go  down:  .  .  ."  {Genesis 
43:4-5.) 

Then  Judah  spoke  to  his  father. 
He  said  that  if  Jacob  would  let 
Benjamin  go  with  them,  that  he, 
Judah,  would  be  responsible  for  him 
and  see  that  no  harm  came  to  him. 

Father  Jacob  trusted  Judah  so 
he  told  him  that  if  it  was  necessary 
to  do  this  that  he  would  let  Benja- 
min go.  He  then  told  his  sons  to 
take  ".  .  .  the  best  fruits  in  the  land 
.  .  ."  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt;  also,  ".  .  . 
a  little  balm,  (a  plant  with  great 
fragrance  and  medicinal  properties) 
and  a  litle  honey,  spices,  and  myrrh 
( a  highly  fragrant  oil  used  as  a  cos- 
metic), nuts,  and  almonds:  .  .  ." 
{Genesis  4S:ll.) 

He  told  them  also  to  take  twice 
as  much  money  as  they  had  taken 
before  as  well  as  the  money  that 
they  had  found  in  their  sacks  when 
they  returned  from  the  first  trip. 
Then  he  offered  a  little  prayer,  ask- 
ing   God  to  bless   them   that   they 


"By  cMarie  Fox  Felt 

might  return  home  safely  with  both 
Simeon  and  Benjamin. 

So  the  brothers  took  the  presents 
and  all  the  money  that  Jacob  had 
told  them  to  take  and  together  with 
Benjamin  they  traveled  to  Egypt. 
They  went  at  once  to  Joseph.  They 
wanted  him  to  know  that  they  had 
kept  their  word  with  him. 

When  Joseph  saw  Benjamin  with 
them  he  was  very  pleased.  He  gave 
orders  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
that  the  brothers  be  taken  to  his  own 
home  and  that  a  delicious  dinner 
be  prepared  for  them.  The  brothers 
did  not  understand  what  Joseph  said 
and  they  were  afraid.  They  thought 
that  perhaps  Joseph  was  planning  to 
punish  them  more  because  of  the 
money  that  was  found  in  their  sacks. 
Then  Joseph's  steward,  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  his  house,  spoke  to 
them  in  a  very  kind  way.  He  told 
them  not  to  be  afraid;  that  it  must 
have  been  their  God  who  put  the 
money  there.  Then  he  brought  their 
brother  Simeon  to  them. 

Joseph's  steward  was  not  only 
kind  but  very  thoughtful.  These 
men  from  Canaan  had  come  a  long 
way  and  were  both  tired  and  dirty. 
He  invited  them  ".  .  .  into  Joseph's 
house  and  gave  them  water,  and 
they  washed  their  feet;  .  .  ."  ( Gene- 
sis 43:24.)  It  was  customary  in 
those  days  to  wash  one's  feet  after 
coming  in  from  a  journey  just  as  we 
now  wash  our  hands  and  face  or 
take  a  bath  to  refresh  us.  This  fine 
servant  also  saw  to  it  that  their  ani- 
mals were  fed  and  watered. 

When  Joseph  came  home  at  noon 
the  brothers  gave  him  the  presents 
that  they  had  brought  with  them. 
As  they  did  so,  they  bowed  very 
low  before  him.  Joseph  was  very 
gracious  as  he  accepted  the  gifts. 
He  asked  about  their  father  and  if 
he  were  alive  and  well. 

As  the  brothers  entered  the  dining 
room  they  noticed  three  tables.  One 
was  for  Joseph  where  he  ate  alone. 
One  was  for  the  brothers  and  the 
third  one  was  for  other  guests.    At 


When  they  opened  Benjamin's  sack,  there 
was  the  silver  cup. 

the  table  the  brothers  were  surprised 
to  see  that  they  had  been  seated 
according  to  their  age.  They  were 
puzzled  and  wondered  who  here  in 
Egypt  would  know  this. 

As  they  were  eating,  Joseph  spoke 
to  his  steward.  He  told  him  to  ".  .  . 
Fill  the  men's  sacks  with  food,  as 
much  as  they  can  carry  .  .  ."  He  also 
said,  ".  .  .  put  every  man's  money  in 
his  sack's  mouth  .  .  .  And  put  my 
cup,  the  sHver  cup,  in  the  sack's 
mouth  of  the  youngest,  and  his  corn 
money."  {Genesis  44:1-2.) 

In  the  morning  the  brothers  left 
for  home,  taking  with  them  many 
sacks  of  grain.  They  felt  happy  that 
the  governor  had  been  so  kind  to 
them. 

Soon  after  they  left,  Joseph  sent 
his  servant  after  them.  He  was  told 
to  ask  why  they  had  stolen  his  mas- 
ter's silver  drinking  cup.  When  the 
servant  reached  them  and  told  them 
why  he  had  come,  the  brothers  were 
very  surprised.  They  were  so  sure 
that  it  was  not  true  that  they  told 
the  servant  that  the  one  in  whose 
sack  it  was  found  would  have  to  die 
and  that  the  others  would  return  to 
Egypt  and  be  his  master's  servants. 

Then  each  man  took  his  sack  and 
opened  it.  One  by  one  the  servant 
searched  the  sacks.  Finally,  when  he 
came  to  Benjamin's  sack,  he  found 
the  silver  cup.  In  the  greatest  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment  they  all 
returned  to  Egypt  to  the  home  of 
the  governor. 

In  our  next  story  we  will  learn 
why  Joseph  did  this  and  of  the  great 
happiness  that  came  from  it. 
Text:  Genesis  43;  44:1-13. 
Pictures:  Standard  Publishing  Co. 
No.  115,  "Joseph  Made  Ruler," 
No.  299a,  "Joseph's  Dream." 
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^ook  Review 


ON  BEING  HUMAN 


^y  Q^ilion  Bennion* 


/^n  Being  Human,  by  Ashley  Mon- 
tagu,  third  printing,  copyright 
by  Henry  Schuman,  Inc.,  pp.  125. 

"This  book  is  the  carrier  for  an 
epoch-making  idea,  an  idea  of  the 
first  magnitude  out  of  which  may 
well  evolve  a  basic  revolution  in  the 
outlook  of  man  upon  man.  The 
author  stresses  the  true  potentialities 
of  human  nature,  setting  forth  not 
only  facts  and  observations,  but  giv- 
ing positive  suggestions  on  how  his 
findings  can  be  applied  here  and 
now."  (Publisher's  announcement 
on  the  cover.) 

The  first  chapters  of  this  book  are 
concerned  with  some  aspects  of  ani- 
mal psychology  that  have  been  gen- 
erally neglected  by  those  biologists 
who  followed  exclusively  the  idea 
of  the  "Struggle  for  Existence  and 
the  Survival  of  the  Fittest."  As  ap- 
plied to  human  society,  this  idea 
was  rejected  by  T.  H.  Huxley,  chief 
defender  of  Darwin's  scientific  work. 
In  his  Evolution  and  Ethics,  Hux- 
ley vigorously  denounces  any  at- 
tempt to  apply  this  doctrine  to  hu- 
man society.  He  holds  that  Dar- 
win's expositions  as  a  whole  are 
in  agreement  with  the  thesis  that 
the  ethical  process  runs  counter  to 
mere  struggle  for  existence. 

Huxley's  point  of  view  was  fur- 
ther developed  by  the  eminent  Rus- 
sian biologist  Prince  Peter  Kropot- 
kin.  His  point  of  view  is  expounded 
in  his  book.  Mutual  Aid  a  Factor  in 
Evolution,  published  in  1902.  "The 
unconscious     recognition     of     this 


force,  Kropotkin  endeavors  to  show, 
serves  to  maintain  each  man  in  the 
practice  of  mutual  aid."  (Page  25) 

This  principle  has  been  further 
developed  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  social  psychol- 
ogy. 

Henry  Drummond's  lectures  on 
"The  Ascent  of  Man"  led  to  the  fur- 
ther recognition  of  the  "important 
principle  of  cooperation  ...  as  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  sur- 
vival of  animal  groups  as  of  indi- 
viduals." (Page  26) 

The  individualistic  philosophy  of 
Herbert  Spencer  in  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  based  up- 
on false  biology,  psychology  and 
sociology.  Yet  it  had  much  influ- 
ence upon  educational  and  political 
theories. 

This  author  in  his  final  chapter, 
"The  Fourth  R,"  sums  up  the  ap- 
plication of  his  theory  thus: 

"We  must  train  for  humanity,  and 
training  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  must  be  given  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  serve  the  ends  of 
that  humanity.  For  all  the  knowl- 
edge in  the  world  is  worse  than  use- 
less if  it  is  not  humanely  understood 
and  humanely  used.  An  intelligence 
that  is  not  humane  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous thing  in  the  world."  ( Page 
101) 

"If  we  are  to  cure  the  disease  we 
must  attack  its  causes.  Prominent 
among  these  causes  are  substitution 
of  economics  for  humanity,  the  sub- 
stitution of  competition  for  coopera- 


tion, frustration  of  our  children  for 
permissiveness  which  should  be 
their  right,  .  .  .  and  the  production 
of  conflicts  and  insecurities  incident 
to  the  structure  of  a  competitive  so- 
ciety which,  on  the  one  hand, 
preaches  brotherly  love  and,  on  the 
other,  practices  self-love  and  the  de- 
nial of  brotherhood."  (Page  112) 

"What  we  must  do  is  to  enthrone 
goodness,  human  relations,  in  the 
place  now  occupied  by  economics. 
The  idols  of  the  market  place  must 
yield  to  those  of  humanity."  (Page 
113) 

At  many  points  in  his  arguments 
the  author  emphasizes  love  as  most 
important  factor  in  human  relations 
and  the  chief  means  of  securing  a 
harmonious  and  happy  society;  this 
is  in  agreement  with  the  teachings 
of  Christianity.  This,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hebraic-Christian  re- 
ligion, given  emphasis  in  certain 
phases  of  Exodus,  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy,  later  in  the  Psalms 
and  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  re- 
newed, with  great  clarity  and  em- 
phasis, by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

This  author  aims  to  give  a  sound 
scientific  foundation  for  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  sciences  of  biology, 
psychology  and  sociology,  together 
with  suggestions  concerning  apply- 
ing these  principles  in  the  family, 
the  community,  and  finally  to  the 
human  race  as  a  whole. 


'Final    book   review    by   the    late    Dean    Milton 
Bennion.     See  page   132,  May,    1953,  Instructor. 


"OUT  OF  THE  MOUTH  OF  BABES 

{Concluded  from,  page  207.) 

seemed  to  enjoy  the  cottage  meet- 
ings which  were  held  with  them. 
Finally,  one  of  the  lady  missionaries 
at  the  end  of  the  evening's  talk 
pointed  her  finger  at  the  young  cou- 
ple and  asked  them  this  question: 

"Is  your  obligation  for  your  fu- 
ture, to  your  parents  or  to  your 
God?" 

Neither  one  of  them  said  a  word. 


and  then  there  came  from  the  mouth 
of  this  little  babe  who  had  never 
spoken  a  word  before,  as  she  looked 
up  at  her  parents,  the  words:  "To 
God!" 

This  young  couple  recognized  the 
fact  that  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed that  night  and  that  their 
duty  and  responsibility  had  been 
pointed  out  to  them;  they  were  bap- 
tized the  following  Saturday. 


IMPORTANT  TREK  AND 
MARCH  LOCATIONS 
{Concluded  from  page  203.) 

LOS  ANGELES— Mormon  Battalion  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Los  Angeles. 

SUTTER'S  FORT-At  Sutter's  sawmill  not  far 
from  fort,  James  W.  Marshall,  foreman  over  Mor- 
mon Battalion  workmen  on  Mill  race,  discovered 
gold,  Jan.  24,  1848. 

NEVADA— Seven  Mormon  men,  including  Ab- 
ner  Blackburn  of  the  Battalion,  started  Mormon 
Station  in  1849.  It  was  first  white  settlement  in 
Nevada. 

OGDEN  ( Weber  County )  —  Became  Mormon 
settlement,  •  June,  1848,  when  Captain  James 
Brown  ( Mormon  Battalion )  purchased  fort  from 
Miles  Goodyear,  red-haired  Connecticut  Yankee 
mountaineer  who   had   located   there   about    1844, 
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Fknnelboard  Hints 


Lay  A  Spiritual  Foundation! 


Tt  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning. 
The  sun  streamed  in  through  the 
windows  of  our  ward  meetinghouse 
and  made  bright  patterns  on  the 
floor  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
room.  Before  me  sat  a  group  of 
tiny  boys  and  girls— their  faces 
turned  upward  toward  mine— their 
eyes  wide  with  interest,  almost  ad- 
oration. For  a  brief  moment  my 
heart  leaped  into  my  throat  and  a 
frightening  feeling  crept  over  me. 
I  was  their  Sunday  School  teacher! 

Was  I  worthy  to  be  such?  Was 
I  equal  to  the  task  of  planting  with- 
in their  tiny,  trusting  hearts  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel?  Was  I  equal 
to  the  task  of  helping  lay  the  spirit- 
ual foundation  for  bringing  their 
souls  to  God? 

I  uttered  a  quick,  silent  prayer: 
"Dear  God,  please  help  me.  Let  me 
be  an  instrument  in  Thy  hands.  Let 
Thy  spirit  flow  from  Thee,  through 
me,  .to  these  children.  Touch  their 
hearts.     Help  them  to  understand!" 

I  smiled  at  them.  They  smiled 
back  at  me  and  I  put  my  pictures  on 
the  flannelboard  and  began  my 
story. 

A  Flannelboard  Story 

"This  man's  name  is  Bartimaeus. 
Every  day  Bartimaeus  sat  on  this 
stone.  He  sat  under  this  tree.  He 
liked  to  sit  there.  He  could  hear 
the  people's  feet  as  they  hurried  by. 
Bartimaeus  could  not  see  the  people 
because  he  was  blind.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  sunny  day.  The  sky  was 
blue.    Bartimaeus  could  not  see  the 
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"By  Ida   Walsh  Barlow 


sun  because  he  was  blind,  but  he 
knew  the  sun  was  there.  He  could 
feel  it  warm  upon  his  cheek. 

"In  the  tree  a  blue  bird  was  sing- 
ing. Bartimaeus  could  not  see  the 
bird.  He  could  not  see  its  blue 
feathers,  but  he  knew  the  bird  was 
there.  He  could  hear  its  song.  Green 
grass  grew  around  the  stone  where 
Bartimaeus  sat.  He  could  not  see 
the  grass  because  he  was  blind,  but 
Bartimaeus  knew  the  grass  was 
there.  He  could  feel  it  soft  beneath 
his  feet. 

"Flowers  bloomed  in  the  grass: 
red  flowers,  blue  flowers,  yellow 
flowers.  Bartimaeus  could  not  see 
the  flowers  because  he  was  blind, 
but  he  knew  the  flowers  were  there 
—he  could  smell  them.  A  butterfly 
flitted  among  the  flowers.  Barti- 
maeus could  not  see  the  butterfly. 
He  could  not  hear  the  butterfly.  He 
could  not  smell  the  butterfly,  but 
he  knew  the  butterfly  was  near,  be- 
cause once  it  fluttered  on  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

"Bartimaeus  heard  a  little  boy 
come  by.  The  little  boy  was  his 
friend.  Bartimaeus  loved  the  little 
boy.  The  little  boy  loved  him.  Barti- 
maeus said  to  the  little  boy:  'Where 
are  all  the  people  going?' 

"The  little  boy  said:  'Jesus  is  com- 
ing to  our  town.  The  people  are  go- 
ing to  see  Jesus.  They  want  to  hear 
Him  tell  a  story.  The  sick  people 
want  to  be  made  well.  Jesus  makes 
sick  people  well!' 

"Bartimaeus  thought:  1  wish  I 
could  go  to  the  town,  too.  I  wish 
I  could  find  Jesus.  I  wish  I  could 
hear  His  stories.  I  would  ask  Jesus 
to  make  my  eyes  well— then  I  could 
see.' 

"Soon  it  was  quiet.  The  little  boy 
had  gone  to  the  town.  The  people 
had  gone  to  the  town,  too.  The  bird 
had  stopped  singing.  Then  Barti- 
maeus heard  someone  coming.  He 
heard  footsteps.  They  were  soft, 
quiet  footsteps.  They  were  Jesus' 
footsteps.  Jesus  came  close  to  Barti- 
maeus. 


"I   put   my  pictures   on   the   flannelboard 
and  began  the  story." 


"Bartimaeus  said:  'Please  make 
my  eyes  well.  Bless  me  so  I  can 
see.' 

"Jesus  blessed  Bartimaeus.  Barti- 
maeus rubbed  his  eyes.  He  opened 
them  wide.  Bartimaeus  could  see! 
He  could  see  the  sunshine.  He  could 
see  the  blue  sky.  He  could  see  the 
grass  and  the  flowers.  He  could  see 
the  butterfly.  He  could  see  the 
bird's  blue  feathers.  But  best  of  all, 
Bartimaeus  could  see  Jesus.'" 

A  Spiritual  Emotion 

As  I  finished  my  story,  I  noticed 
a  blue-eyed  four-year-old  put  her 
tiny,  chubby  hand  to  her  eye  and 
wipe  away  a  tear.  That  chfld,  small 
though  she  was,  was  experiencing  a 
spiritual  emotion.  As  I  looked  in- 
to their  faces  there  was  a  look  of 
belief  in  their  eyes.  Not  one  said: 
"Teacher,  I  do  not  believe  that 
story"  or  "I  do  not  think  Jesus  could 
do  that."  (Comments  you  might 
have  heard,  had  you  told  this  story 
to  an  adult  group.) 

A  child  has  an  amazing  capacity 
for  sizing  up  an  individual.  He  can 
tell  if  you  are  sincere— if  you  really 
love  him  and  show  an  interest  in 
him  or  if  you  are  pretending.  You 
may  fool  an  adult  but  not  a  chfld. 
Likewise  a  child  has  a  natural,  in- 
born capacity  for  receiving,  detect- 
ing and  interpreting  spiritual  stim- 
uli. Children  believe  by  nature  un- 
til they  grow  up  and  their  minds 
are  perverted  by  adult  doubts  and 
adult  thinking.  We  must  believe 
what  we  teach  or  a  child  can  detect 


iSmall  children  like  repetition.  In  this  story 
the  word  "Bartimaeus"  is  used  frequently  for  a 
reason— the  children  liked  the  rhythm  and  musical 
sound    of   the   name. 
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our  insincerity  and  our  words  will 
carry  no  conviction. 

Parents  today  are  more  and  more 
turning  over  to  the  Church  the  job 
of  teaching  religion  to  their  child. 
There  is  a  crying  need  for  religion 
and  spiritual  strength  in  the  lives 
of  children.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  children  needed 
it  so  much  as  they  need  it  today. 
They  must  be  assured  that  regard- 
less of  what  comes  or  what  happens, 
if  they  will  live  and  do  what  is  right, 
the  Lord  will  care  for  them. 

"I,  the  Lord,  am  bound  when  ye 
do  what  I  say;  but  when  ye  do  not 
what  I  say,  ye  have  no  promise."^ 
The  Lord  always  has  cared  for  the 
righteous  and  always  will. 

The  Child  Comes  To  Be 
Spiritually  Fed 

The  child  comes  to  Sunday  School 
to  be  spiritually  fed.  If  our  lessons 
and  stories  are  not  accompanied  by 
the  divine  spark  of  His  holy  spirit, 
then  Sunday  School  is  little  different 
from  day  school,  the  movies  or  the 
funny  books.  Are  the  things  we 
teach  these  children  classified  as 
spiritual  food,  or  do  we  merely  pre- 
sent material  to  amuse  them  or  pass 
the  time? 

When  they  are  graduated  from 
our  Sunday  School  class,  will  they 
be  found  lacking  in  certain  spiritual 

^Doctrine  and  Covenants  82:10. 


vitamins?  The  spirit  starves  just  as 
the  body  does,  if  it  does  not  obtain 
proper  food  and  nourishment.  Dur- 
ing the  early  formative  years  before 
doubts  appear,  is  a  most  opportune 
time  to  teach  the  Gospel.  To  a  four- 
year-old  child  the  basic  principles  of 
truth  are  the  same  as  for  an  adult, 
only  the  presentation  is  different.  All 
of  my  experience  with  children  has 
left  me  firmly  convinced  that  their 
spirits  are  mature  and  do  respond  to 
spiritual  things. 

When  we  see  a  teacher  give  a 
demonstration  on  visual  aids  with 
lovely  flannelboard  background  and 
artistic  figures,  we  often  hear  this 
comment:  "Oh  well,  that's  impos- 
sible for  me  to  do.  I  am  not  an 
artist.  I  do  not  have  any  talent 
along  that  line." 

When  we  hear  a  demonstration  on 
how  to  tell  stories,  we  often  hear 
again  that  same  line  of  thinking: 
"Oh,  she  has  a  special  talent  for 
storytelling.  I  could  make  the  best 
preparation  in  the  world  and  still 
not  be  able  to  tell  the  story  half  so 
well.  I  am  not  gifted  in  that  way." 
However,  the  most  important  part 
of  teaching  a  lesson  is  not  artistic 
visual  aids  or  good  storytelling.  That 
they  are  important  and  essential,  is 
true;  but,  more  important  than  to 
teach  by  visual  aids  or  to  teach  by 
story  is  to  teach  by  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 


Teaching  by  the  spirit  is  the  basic 
talent.  It  is  the  talent  of  all  talents. 
By  studying  the  scriptures,  living 
the  Gospel  and  by  keeping  the  chan- 
nel open  between  us  and  the  Lord 
through  prayer,  this  fundainental 
spiritual  power  is  gradually  ac- 
quired. The  Lord  has  said:  "Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you:  .  .  "^  "And  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my 
name,  which  is  right,  believing  that 
ye  shall  receive,  behold  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you."* 

A  Sacred  Trust 

Teachers,  let  us  awaken  to  the  sac- 
red trust  and  obligation  we  have  to 
the  children  we  teach: 

"And  again,  the  elders,  priests  and 
teachers  of  this  church  shall  teach 
the  principles  of  my  gospel,  which 
are  in  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  in  the  which  is  the  fulness 
of  the  gospel. 

"And  they  shall  observe  the  cove- 
nants and  church  articles  to  do 
them,  and  these  shall  be  their  teach- 
ings, as  they  shall  be  directed  by 
the  Spirit. 

"And  the  Spirit  shall  be  given  un- 
to you  by  the  prayer  of  faith;  and 
if  ye  receive  not  the  Spirit  ye  shall 
not  teach."^ 

^Matthew  7:7 

*3  Nephi  18:20. 

^Doctrine  and  Covenants  42:12-14. 


A  PROFOUND  SPIRITUAL  EXPERIENCE 
( Concluded  from  page  208. ) 

little  boy  must  learn  to  read  and  vs^rite  and  plant  and  cultivate.)  Oct.  18, 
"Thank  You  for  Parents  and  Other  Helpers."  (These  chHdren  are  lucky  to 
have  parents  who  want  to  teach  and  help  them.) 

COURSE  No.  3:  July  12,  "Water."  (Water  is  necessary  to  make  the 
earth  soft  for  plowing,  and  the  seeds  so  that  they  wiU  grow.)  Sept.  13, 
"Seeds."  (See  the  vegetables  and  grains  that  grew  from  seeds.)  Aug.  6\J, 
"Jesus  Blessed  the  Children."  (The  hearts  of  the  father  and  mother  are  full 
of  blessings  for  the  children  about  to  start  out  in  bf e. )  Oct.  4,  Tielpers 
in  Our  Church."  (Help  is  needed  with  welfare  projects  to  make  vegetables 
and  grains  and  fruits  grow.)  . 

COURSE  No.  5:  July  12,  "We  Appreciate  our  Mothers  in  Our  Homes. 
(The  mother  is  on  a  pedestal— lifted  up  high-because  the  father  and 
children  love  her,  she  is  so  good  and  kind  to  them.)  July  19,  26,  "Fathers, 
"Brothers  and  Sisters."  (TeU  about  them.)  Aug.  16,  "We  Share  in  Family 
Responsibilities  and  Joys."  (This  family,  you  may  be  sure,  will  share 
everything.)  Sept.  20,  "We  Will  Strive  to  be  Good  Citizens."  (One  of  the 
most  important  things  for  the  boy  with  the  books  to  learn  is  to  be  a  good 
citizen.)  „,  ,. 

COURSE  No.  7:  Oct.  25,  "Our  Parents";  Nov.  15,  "Our  Church  Welfare 
Program."  (This  boy  can  help  parents  and  other  boys  can  help  weHare 
workers  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest.) 

COURSE  No.  9:  Sept.  27,  "Alma  and  His  Sons."  (This  sculpture  repre- 
sents the  dreams  of  all  fathers  for  their  sons.  How  bitter  when  they  do  not 
turn  out  well!)  Nov.  22,  "Christ's  Teachings  to  the  Nephites."  (His  teach- 
ings are  about  love,  respect  for  all  human  souls,  and  the  great  necessity 
of  helping  them,  especially  young  children.) 

COURSE  No.  11:  Nov.  15,  "The  World  Enriched  by  a  Prisoner  Chained. 
(People  faced  vast  new  frontiers  in  a  spiritual  way  after  accepting  Chris- 
tianity. ) 

COURSE  No.  13:  Oct.  25,  "God  the  Father  of  AU."  (Our  new  concep- 
tion of  this  principle  strengthens  our  sense  of  parental  responsibility.  This 
thought  applies  also  to  "Genealogy"  and  "Eternal  Progression.") 

COURSE  No.  15:  Anything  that  refers  to  eternal  love  in  the  ancient 
prophets'  teachings  can  be  applied  to  family  love  and  responsibility  today. 

COURSE  No.  17  and  19:  Aug.  23,  30,  Sept.  6,  "Planning  the  Good  Life," 
"Willingness  to  Toil,"  "Placing  First  Things  First."  (These  are  what  the 
sculptured  parents  are  doing.) 

"The  Tragedy  of  Winter  Quarters": 

COURSE  1:  Sept.  6,  "When  We  Experience  Pain  or  Discomfort."  (The 
Saints  were  all  suffering,  but  the  journey  had  to  be  made  and  even  when 


God  called  some  of  them  back  home,  he  comforted  their  loved  ones.) 
Nov.  29,  "We  Love  Each  Other."  (These  parents  needed  to  love  each 
other  more  than  ever  before  when  their  baby  had  to  leave  them. ) 

COURSE  No.  3:  October  11,  "Winter  is  Coming."  (Contrast  Winter 
Quarters  with  our  comfortable  homes  today,  which  we  have  because  of  the 
Saints'  bravery  in  facing  hardships.) 

COURSE  No.  5:  Nov.  29,  "Our  Heavenly  Father  Was  Willing  to  Share." 
(These  parents  shared  their  child  with  Heavenly  Father.) 

COURSE  No.  7:  July  19,  "A  Pioneer  Day  Program."  (Pioneer  sacrifices 
brought  our  comforts.)  Aug.  9,  "Heber  J.  Grant."  (He  agreed  with  Dr. 
Fairbanks  that  there  should  be  a  monument  in  the  Winter  Quarters 
cemetery.  Tell  the  story  of  his  wife's  mother  being  buried  on  the  plains. 
He  was  the  president  when  the  Church  asked  Dr.  Fairbanks  to  make 
this  statue. ) 

COURSE  No.  9:  July  19,  "Alma,  the  Courageous  Missionary."  (Our 
courageous  missionaries  and  pioneers,  who  sometimes  had  to  pay  the  ulti- 
mate price  for  their  beliefs.)  Sept.  20,  "Aaron  Who  Would  Not  Give  Up." 
(The  Mormons  would  not  give  up  even  in  the  face  of  death.)  Dec.  6, 
"Mormon,  the  Righteous  Commander."  (The  Gospel  he  recorded  made 
people  centuries  later  willing  to  give  up  their  lives  for  its  truth.) 

COURSE  No.  11:  Nov.  1,  "Two  Years  in  Prison."  (Our  beliefs  must  be 
strong  enough  to  make  us  also,  like  these  pioneers,  "able  to  endure  all 
things.") 

COURSE  No.  13:  "Genealogy,"  "Resurrection,"  "Eternal  Progression." 
(These  principles  give  a  hope  and  an  understanding  in  cases  of  death, 
which  other  people  do  not  have.) 

COURSE  No.  15:  The  work  of  Mormon  and  Moroni  brought  about  our 
trek  with  its  joys  and  tragedies. 

COURSE  17  and  19:  Aug.  2,  "Living  Up  to  Privileges  and  Responsibili- 
ties." (We  must  do  this  all  the  more  because  of  the  great  price  our  an- 
cestors paid.  Our  courage  should  match  theirs.)  Aug.  9  and  16,  "Courage 
to  Make  an  Adventure  in  Personal  Growth,"  "Courage  to  Pay  the  Price 
of  a  Good  Life."  (Great  spiritual  growth  and  understanding  come  out  of 
sorrow,  and  the  discipline  of  poor  physical  conditions  such  as  this  family 
and  others  endured.)  Oct.  4,  "True  Sympathy."  (The  great  outpouring  of 
sympathy  for  suffering  brought  comfort,  love,  spirituality  and  character.) 
Nov.  15,  "Gethsemane."  (All  people  have  to  pass  through  the  depths  of 
sorrow,  like  this  father  and  mother— sometime  their  own  personal  "Geth- 
semane.") Nov.  29,  "Resurrection."  (Resurrection  is  the  living  hope  of 
the  bereaved. ) 
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Drawings  by  Erma  Brough. 


Color,  cut  out,  paste  flannel  on  the  back  of  each  character,  then  use  for  the  flannelboard  story  of  Jesus  and  the 

miracle  of  blind  Bartimaeus.  . 
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spiritual  Development  Through  Memorization  for  September 


"Thou  ihainiPfship  the  lord,,;^* 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A 
LATTER-DAY  SAINT 

Course  No.  7 

Cease  to  be  idle;  cease  to  be  un- 
clean; cease  to  find  fault  one  witVi 
another;  cease  to  sleep  longer  than 
is  needful;  retire  to  thy  bed  early, 
that  ye  may  not  be  weary;  arise 
early,  that  your  bodies  and  your 
minds  may  be  invigorated. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:124. 


LEADERS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 

Course  No.  9 

Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him.  Get 
thee  hence,  Satan:  for  it  is  written, 
Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

—Matthew  4:10. 

ANCIENT  APOSTLES 
Course  No.  11 

Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  church; 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord: 

And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up;  and  if  he  have  committed 
sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

James  5:14-15. 


OUR  STANDARD  WORKS 
Course  No.  13 

The  Father  has  a  body  of  flesh 
and  bones  as  tangible  as  man's;  the 
Son  also;  but  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
not  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones,  but 
is  a  personage  of  Spirit.  Were  it  not 
so,  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  dwell 
in  us. 

A    man    may    receive    the    Holy 
Ghost,   and  it  may   descend   upon 
him  and  not  tarry  with  him. 
-Doctrine  and  Covenants  130:22-23. 


*See  Course  No.  9. 


LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  AMERICA 

Course  No.  15 

.  .  .  Surely  Cod  shall  not  suffer 
that  we,  who  are  despised  because 
we  take  upon  us  the  name  of  Christ, 
shall  be  trodden  down  and  de- 
stroyed, until  we  bring  it  upon  us 
with  our  own  transgressions. 

-Alma  46:18. 


IJAIL,  Memory,  hail!   In  thy  ex- 

haustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  treas- 
urers shine! 

—Rogers. 


GOOD  TIDINGS  TO  ALL 
PEOPLE 

Course  No.  17 

For  whosoever  exalteth  himself 
shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  hum- 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 

-Luke  14:11. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  GENEALOGY 

Course  No.  21 

President  Smith  [the  Prophet] 
said,  "I  have  one  remark  to  make 
respecting  the  baptism  for  the  dead 
to  suffice  for  the  time  being,  until 
I  have  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
subject  at  greater  length— all  per- 
sons baptized  for  the  dead  must 
have  a  recorder  present,  that  he  may 
be  an  eyewitness  to  record  and  testi- 
fy of  the  truth  and  validity  of  his 
record.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
Grand  Council,  that  these  things  be 
testified  to  by  competent  witnesses. 
Therefore  let  the  recording  and  wit- 
nessing of  baptisms  for  the  dead  be 
carefully  attended  to  from  this  time 
forth.  If  there  is  any  lack,  it  may  be 


at  the  expense  of  our  friends;  they 
may  not  come  forth." 

f    yy /^  j^  Irk  fi  ATI  t^  c* 


PARENT  AND  YOUTH 
Course  No.  25 

Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth 
the  Lord;  that  walketh  in  his  ways. 

Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine 
by  the  sides  of  thine  house:  thy 
children  like  olive  plants  round 
about  thy  table. 

Behold,  that  thus  shall  the  man 
be  blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord. 

-Psalms  128:1,  3,  4. 


TEACHINGS  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Course  No.  27 

...  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  wicked;  but  that  the  wicked  turn 
from  his  way  and  live:  turn  ye,  turn 
ye  from  your  evil  ways;  for  why 
will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel? 

-Ezekiel  33:11. 


A  MARVELOUS  WORK 
AND  A  WONDER 

Course  No.  29 

Will  a  man  rob  God?  Yet  ye  have 
robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  Wherein 
have  we  robbed  thee?  In  tithes  and 
offerings. 

Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse:  for 
ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole 
nation. 

Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat 
in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if 
I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing, 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it. 

-Malachi  3:8-10. 
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Superintendents 


Three  Goals  Achieved  by  One  Visit 


^y  Superintendent  Qeorge  R.  Hiit 


A/losT  people  like  to  play  on  a  well- 
organized,  well-coached,  win- 
ning team.  There  is  such  a  team  in 
every  ward  in  embryo.  To  organize 
that  team,  to  definitize  its  goals,  to 
so  time  its  work  that  the  whole  team 
moves  together  in  perfect  coordina- 
tion—is the  crowning  opportunity  of 
every  superintendent.  That  is  the 
proof  of  real  leadership. 

Goal  1,— Enlistment 

The  Sunday  School  is  asked  to 
teach  the  Gospel  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church.  A  third  of 
this  membership  comes  to  Sunday 
School  regularly  to  get  this  teach- 
ing. Our  job  is  to  get  the  other 
two-thirds. 

Obviously  a  home  to  home  can- 
vass by  the  superintendency  alone 
within  a  period  of  about  two 
weeks  is  Herculean.  With  a  large, 
well-organized,  properly  coached 
enlistment  committee,  a  visit  to 
eviery  home  in  the  ward  whether 
attenders  or  non-attenders  is  not 
only  feasible  but  pleasurable,  and 
your  Sunday  School  greeting 
should  be  taken  to  every  home. 
See  Chapter  15  of  The  Sunday 
School  Handbook. 

Goal  2.— Home  Sunday  School 

Some  may  be  found  who  can't 
come    to    Sunday    School.    These 


should  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in 
a  Home  Sunday  School  course.  It 
is  suggested  that  each  visiting 
committee  also  take  along  an  In- 
structor, a  subscription  receipt 
blank,  and  a  price  list  of  Sunday 
School  supplies  from  which  to 
take  subscriptions  and  orders  from 
Home  Sunday  School  enrollees. 

See  April,  1953,  Instructor,  page 
117,  for  details  and  aims  of  the 
Home  Sunday  School. 

The  idea  of  the  home  Sunday 
School  should  not  be  mentioned 
until  it  is  learned  that  the  pros- 
pective enrolee  can  not  attend  the 
ward  Sunday  School. 

Goal  3.— Dime  Fund 

Sunday  Schools  need  finances 
to  operate.  The  means  of  such  fi- 
nancing is  the  Dime  Fund.  Ten 
cents  from  every  member  in  the 
ward,  old  or  young,  whether  at- 
tending Sunday  School  or  not, 
constitutes  the  Dime  Fund.  With 
its  collection  should  go  a  warm 
invitation  to  attend  Sunday  School 
regularly. 

Five  cents  from  each  member 
of  the  ward  is  the  quota  needed 
to  finance  the  stake  board  and 
the  General  Board,  one  cent  going 
to  the  stake  board  and  four  cents 


going  to  the  General  Board.  The 
other  five  cents  of  the  dime  is  for 
your  ward  Sunday  School  fi- 
nancing. 

With  increasing  Church  mem- 
bership and  by  dint  of  discontin- 
uing the  Dime  Fund  envelopes, 
the  General  Board  has  been  able 
to  finance  itself  without  raising 
the  amount  of  the  Dime  Fund.  It 
urgently  needs  that  amount,  how- 
ever. Those  schools  that  find  the 
envelopes  helpful  in  collecting  the 
Dime  Fund  may  buy  them  from 
the  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt 
Lake  City,  at  35  cents  per  hun- 
dred. 

Dime  Sunday  is  traditionally  the 
third  Sunday  in  September.  The 
second  Sunday  or  the  fourth  Sun- 
day can  be  made  Dime  Sunday  in 
those  stakes  in  which  quarterly 
conference  is  held  the  third  Sun- 
day. 

This  fun-opportunity  for  alert 
superintendents  —  Enlistment,  Home 
Sunday  Schools  and  Dime  Fund  — 
makes  the  reason  to  visit  and  greet 
every  member  in  the  ward,  golden. 
Planning,  teamwork  and  leadership 
will  give  joy  and  realization  to  this 
opportunity.  The  three  goals  can  be 
achieved  in  one  visit. 


THE  DEBERET  SUNDAY  SCHDDL  UNION 

George  R.  Hill,  General  Superintendent; 
David   Lawrence   McKay,   First   Assistant   General    Superintendent;    Lynn    S.    Richards,    Second    Assitant    General    Superintendent; 

Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  Executive  Secretary 


George  R.  Hill 
David  L.  McKay 
Lynn  S.  Richards 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Richard  E.  Folland 
A.  Hanier  Reiser 

Inez  Witbeck 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Marie  F.  Felt 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Earl  J.  Glade 


MEMBERS  OF  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 


Thomas  L.  Martin 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Edith  Ryberg 

A.  William  Lund 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
J.  Holman  Waters 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
Leland  H.  Monson 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Lorna  C.  Alder 
Margaret  I.  Kitto 

Advisers  to  the 


A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 
Melba  Glade 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
W.  Lowell  Gas  tie  ton 
Henry  Eyring 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Hazel  F.  Young 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 


William  E.  Berrett 
Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
Wilford  M.  Burton 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
James  L.  Barker 
Reed  H.  Bradford 
Frank  S.  Wise 
David  A.  Shand 
Newell  B.  Weight 
Sterling  W.  Sill 
J.  Smith  Jacobs 


Clair  W.  Johnson 
Delmar  H.  Dickson 
C.  Manley  Brown 
Clarence  Tyndall 
Norman  R,  Gulbrandsen 
Joseph  F.  Cowley 
Wallace  G.  Bennett 
Addie  J.  Gilmore 
CamiUe  W.  Halliday 
Margaret  Hopkinson 
Mima  Rasband 
Edith  M.  Nash 
Marion  G.  Merkley 


General  Board:  Matthew  Cowley  and  Adam  S.  Bennion 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  September 


God  Moves  in  a  Mysterious  Way 


"Great  is  his  wisdom,  marvelous  are 
his  ways,  and  the  extent  of  his  doings 
none  can  find  out." 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  76:2. 

Ceptember,  1953,  "God  Moves  in 
^  a  Mysterious  Way,"  Hymns  — 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  48. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  The  author 
of  this  hymn  is  WilHam  Cowper, 
noted  Enghsh  poet  who  hved  from 
1731  to  1800.  Torment  and  suffering 


which  accompanied  his  own  dread- 
ful experiences  seem  to  have 
prompted  the  writing  of  this  famous 
hymn. 

The  message  found  in  this  text 
is  one  of  hope  and  comfort.  It  is 
addressed  to  fearful  saints  who  are 
besieged  with  trials  and  need  en- 
couragement as  well  as  assurance 
that  God's  plan  will  finally  be 
achieved.  These  prophetic  lines  are 
most  agreeable  with  the  opening 
verses  found  in  Chapter  76  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants. 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  September 
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SACRAMENT  GEM 

Pui-ify  our  hearts,  our  Savior; 

Let  us  go  not  far  astray, 
That  we  may  be  counted  worthy 

Of  Thy  spirit,  day  by  day. 


With  but  five  different  pitches  in 
this  simple  hymn  tune  it  would  be 
well  to  direct  special  attention  to 
the  word  content  with  special  em- 
phasis on  important  words.  The  first 
stanza  is  a  splendid  example  of  "key 
words"  falling  on  important  notes, 
such  as  the  half  note  pick-up  and 
the  beginning  note  of  each  measure. 
(Example:  "God  moves,"  "His  won- 
ders," and  "He  plants,"  etc.  are  sung 
on  the  long  note  and  the  strong 
note  of  each  phrase.)  This  tune  is 
credited  to  William  B.  Bradbury, 
American  hymn  composer  (1816- 
1868).  It  was  first  known  as  "Har- 
vey's Chant." 

It  is  hoped  that  all  choristers  will 
give  inspiration  and  leadership  to 
their  congregations  so  that  all  mem- 
bers will  want  to  participate,  and  the 
singing  of  our  hymns  will  result  in 
great  spiritual  satisfaction. 

—Vernon  J.  LeeMaster. 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  Notice  that 
the  tempo  indication  of  54  half  notes 
per  minute  is  rather  slow.  So  do  not 
rush  this  splendid  religious  music. 
Play  it  in  a  broad,  steady,  hallowed 
style.  As  in  all  good  performances, 
especially  so  in  this  hymn,  let  the 
chorister,  organist,  and  congrega- 
tion be  perfectly  together  in  rhythm. 

Play  it  in  the  style  of  the  Doxol- 
ogy,  and  at  the  same  tempo.  Take 
a  breath  with  the  congregation  at 
the  close  of  each  quarter  of  a  stanza. 
The  general  effect  should  be  legato 
and  sustained,  but  be  sure,  neverthe- 
less, to  separate  all  repeated  notes 
clearly.  You  need  not  fear  that  these 
repeated  notes  will  sound  staccato. 

Try  to  use  as  strong  a  bass  as  you 
can  muster.  Either  play  a  good  bass 
in  the  organ  pedals,  or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  pedals  play  the  soprano, 
alto  and  tenor  in  the  right  hand,  and 
play  the  bass  part  in  low  octaves  in 
the  left  hand.  This  procedure  will 
result  in  a  quality  of  grandness 
which  is  entirely  fitting  and  needed 
in  this  great  hymn. 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Teacher  Trmmng 


"By  Asahei  D.    Woodruff 

"npooLs  are  made  to  play  supporting 
roles  in  making  something.  The 
design  of  the  tool  and  the  way  it 
is  used  are  secondary  to  that  which 
is  to  be  made.  A  true  craftsman 
does  not  begin  with  a  tool  and  gov- 
ern his  work  according  to  its  design. 
He  begins  with  a  purpose  and  uses 
his  tools  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
to  fit  that  purpose. 

A  car  repairman  who  has  just  in- 
stalled a  new  hydraulic  car  hoist 
does  not  thereafter  routinely  raise 
every  car  up  on  the  hoist.  He  may 
put  some  cars  up  on  it.  He  may  use 
the  hoist  to  raise  a  oar's  front  end 
a  few  inches.  The  hoist  may  serve 
no  greater  purpose  than  as  a  rack  for 
some  dismantled  parts.  It  may  not 
be  used  at  all  in  some  repair  opera- 
tions. 

So  it  is  with  a  lesson  outline.  Its 
use  depends  on  the  teacher's  pur- 
pose in  meeting  a  class. 

Here  are  some  facts  to  remember 
in  the  use  of  a  lesson  outline:  (1) 
Classes  are  held  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  Gospel  and  making 
better  Latter-day  Saints  ,of  the  mem- 
bers. (2)  The  teacher's  first  respon- 
sibility is  to  the  class  in  seeing  what 
it  needs  to  make  its  members  better 
Latter-day  Saints.  (3)  Lesson  out- 
lines are  written  as  aids  to  teachers. 
Their  use  must  always  depend  on 
the  considered  judgment  of  the 
teacher  who  bears  the  responsibility 
for  the  class. 

What  do  these  facts  suggest?  Pos- 
sibly the  following  ideas: 

(1)  For  a  particular  Sunday,  the 
printed  lesson  outline  is  just  as  good 
as  anything  else  that  could  be  found, 
just  as  it  stands.  (This  will  very  fre- 
quently be  true,  because  the  manual 
was  prepared  carefully,  with  a  typi- 
cal LDS  class  in  mind.) 

(2)  For  a  particular  Sunday, 
much  of  the  contents  of  the  outline 
will  be  useful  to  the  teacher's  pur- 
pose, but  other  things  not  found  in 
the  outline  will  also  be  needed. 
(This  will  frequently  be  true.) 


The  lesson  outline  in  the  teacher  s  supplement  is  only  a  guide  and  never  a 
substitute  for  thoughtful  study  and  prior  planning. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THAT 

LESSON  OUTLINE? 


(3)  For  a  particular  Sunday,  a 
little  of  the  contents  will  be  useful, 
but  most  of  what  the  class  needs  will 
have  to  be  found  elsewhere  by  the 
teacher.  (This  will  occasionally  be 
true.) 

( 4 )  For  a  particular  Sunday,  none 
of  the  contents  of  the  outline  will  be 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 
The  outline  should  be  laid  aside  for 
that  class  meeting,  (This  will  rarely 
be  true.) 

What  do  these  ideas  mean  to  the 
teacher?  Suppose  we  take  them  one 
by  one  and  see.  For  idea  number 
(4)  the  answer  is  clear.  The  teach- 
er will  not  use  the  outline  for  this 
particular  Sunday's  lesson.  It  might 
be  used  at  another  time,  but  not  at 
this  time.  The  teacher  must  build 
the  entire  lesson  himself,  by  proc- 
esses which  have  been  described 
many  times  in  The  Instructor. 

For  ideas  (1)  to  (3)  above  the 
teacher  finds  two  things  in  the  out- 
line, a  Gospel  discussion  in  the  class 
manual,  and  some  guides  for  the 
teacher  in  the  teacher's  supplement. 
Now  for  idea  number  (3)  by  itself, 
the  guides  may  be  of  little  value  be- 


cause they  were  prepared  with  di- 
rect reference  to  the  contents  of  the 
lesson  as  contained  in  the  manual. 
In  this  case  the  teacher  has  a  pur- 
pose to  fulfill  which  permits  use  of 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  manual, 
so  he  obviously  has  a  newly  planned 
lesson  differing  in  some  important 
ways  from  the  guides  in  the  teach- 
er's supplement. 

As  to  the  lesson  in  the  manual,  it 
should  be  carefully  read  with  an  eye 
to  selecting  those  parts  of  it  which 
will  help  the  teacher  reach  the  pur- 
pose he  has  set  up  for  his  lesson. 
Those  portions  which  he  finds  help- 
ful will  be  combined  by  him  with 
his  other  materials,  and  take  their 
places  in  the  lesson  he  is  preparing. 
The  manual  will  then  be  set  aside 
since  it  has  yielded  its  help  in  that 
case. 

For  ideas  (1)  and  (2)  above,  four 
general  suggestions  are  offered: 
A.     Read  and  digest  the  con- 
tents of  the  lesson  material  thor- 
oughly. Think  seriously  about  the 
ideas  expressed.   Explore  them  in 
your  own  way.  Jot  down  possible 
( Continued  on  page  219. ) 
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Where  shades  of  night  extend  into  retreating  day. 


As  officers  and  teachers  in  the  Sun- 
day School,   our  chief  business 
is  one  of  communication.  Good  com- 
munication spells  good  teaching. 

Each  individual  has  six  senses  to 
apprehend  ideas.  These  are:  visual 
(sight),  auditory  (sound),  tactile 
(touch),  gustatory  (taste),  olfactory 
(smell),  and  kinesthetic  (the  sense 
of  relaxation  in  muscles,  tendons,  or 
joints ) . 

Let  us  now  turn  to  examples  illus- 
trating how  we  can  communicate  by 
appealing  to  different  senses. 

The  Appeal  to  Touch  and  Taste 

Ben  Jonson  utilizes  the  appeal  to 
touch  in  his  poem,  "Her  Triumph": 

"Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  beaver, 
Or  swan's  down  ever?" 

Mark  Twain  frequently  uses  this 
appeal.  In  "A  Boy  in  Missouri,"  he 
writes :  "A  bat  is  beautifully  soft  and 
silky;  I  do  not  know  of  any  creature 
that  is  more  grateful  for  caressings, 
if  offered  in  the  right  spirit." 

Mark  Twain  appeals  to  the  sense 


of  taste  in  naming  foods  served  on 
the  farm: 

"In  the  summer  the  table  was  set 
in  the  middle  of  that  shady  and 
breezy  floor,  and  the  sumptuous 
meals— well,  it  makes  me  cry  to  think 
of  them.  Fried  chicken,  roast  pig; 
wild  and  tame  turkeys,  ducks,  and 
geese;  venison  just  killed;  squirrels, 
rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges,  prairie 
chickens;  biscuits,  hot  batter  cakes, 
hot  buckwheat  cakes,  hot  'wheat 
bread,'  hot  rolls,  hot  corn  pone; 
fresh  corn  boiled  on  the  ear,  succo- 
tash, butter  beans,  string  beans,  to- 
matoes, peas,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes;  buttermilk,  sweet  milk, 
clabber,  watermelons,  mushmelons, 
cantaloupes— all  fresh  from  the  gar- 
den; apple  pie,  peach  pie,  pumpkin 
pie,  apple  dumplings,  peach  cobbler 
—I  can't  remember  the  rest." 

The  Appeal  to  Sound 

When  George  Manwaring  thought 
of  the  words  to  the  song,  "Oh,  How 
Lovely  Was  the  Morning,"  he 
wanted  us  to  hear  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  Sacred  Grove.  He  wrote: 


^     Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for 
September 

Paint  Vivid 

Pictures 

with 

Word  Brushes 

"By  Leland  H.  Monson 


"Bees  were  humming. 
Sweet  birds  singing. 
Music  ringing  through  the 
grove,  .  .  ." 

Alive  to  sounds  himself,  he  cre- 
ates them  anew  for  his  listeners. 
Many  events  in  Church  history  can 
be  glorified  in  this  manner. 

Mark  Twain  makes  abundant  use 
of  the  sense  of  sound  in  his  "A  Boy 
in  Missouri."  Notice  the  vivid  audi- 
tory (sound)  impressions,  we  derive 
from  this  one  paragraph: 

"I  can  see  all  its  belongings,  all 
its  details;  the  family  room  of  the 
house,  with  a  trundle  bed  in  one 
corner  and  a  spinning  wheel  in  an- 
other—a wheel  whose  rising  and  fall- 
ing wail,  heard  from  a  distance,  was 
the  mournfuUest  of  all  sounds  to  me, 
and  made  me  homesick  and  low 
spirited,  and  filled  my  atmosphere 
with  the  wandering  spirits  of  the 
dead." 

Again  he  describes  experiences  in 
his  house:  "I  can  remember,"  he 
writes,  "the  howling  of  the  wind  and 
the  quaking  of  the  house  on  stormy 
nights,  and  how  snug  and  cozy  one 
felt  under  the  blankets  listening  .  .  . 
and  how  dismal  was  the  'hoohooing' 
of  the  owl  and  the  wailing  of  the 
wolf,  sent  mourning  by  on  the  night 
wind." 

-    « 

Learn  Specific  Words 

In  teaching  a  lesson  on  the  Sacred 
Grove,  it  can  come  to  life  more  vivid- 
ly in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  if  we 
describe  some  of  the  trees.  These 
trees    grow   there:    beech,   prickley 
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ash,  white  ash,  butternut  hickory, 
American  elm,  rock  (sugar)  maple, 
panicled  dogwood,  basswood,  wild 
black  cherry,  chokecherry,  and  tulip 
tree. 

We  should  learn  to  use  specific 
words,  not  general  words,  if  we  want 
to  bring  scenes  to  life.  We  do  not 
talk  about  flowers,  but  about  pansies, 
gladioli,  petunias,  roses,  and  dahlias. 
We  do  not  use  the  general  word 
vegetable,  but  specific  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, carrots,  onions,  tomatoes, 
peas,  and  corn. 

We  disregard  the  general  word 
animal,  and  talk  about  cats,  pan- 
thers, elephants,  tigers,  and  horses. 
We  do  not  talk  about  red,  but  about 
cardinal  or  maroon.  Specific  words 
have  picture  producing  powers,  and 
we  should  build  vocabularies  that 
are  extensive  in  specific  words. 

Percy  B.  Shelley,  in  "Ode  to  the 
West  Wind,"  brings  a  definite  pic- 
ture into  our  minds  when  he  writes: 

"O  wild  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of 
autumns  being. 

Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence 
the  leaves  dead 

Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  en- 
chanter fleeing. 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and 
hectic  red. 

Pestilence  stricken  multitudes." 


The  Appeal  to  Sight 

Brigham  H.  Roberts,  late  member 
of  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy, 
appeals  to  the  sense  of  sight  in 
speaking  of  the  apostasy  in  a  radio 
address : 

"There  is  a  day,  that  we  know;  and 
there  is  night,  midnight  darkness, 
and  that  we  know.  But  when  we 
watch  the  sunset,  and  the  day  leaves 
the  sky  as  described  above,  and  we 
try  to  draw  a  sharp,  straight  line  in 
the  western  sky,  marking  off  definite- 
ly where  day  ends  and  night  begins, 
we  cannot  succeed;  for  there  is  a 
twilight  zone  that  defeats  such  an 
effort;  where  gleams  of  light  come 
from  beyond  our  line,  and  shades 
of  night  that  extend  beyond  our  line 
into  retreating  day. 

"So  it  is  with  our  effort  to  mark 
off  the  historic  ending  of  the  true 
church  and  the  beginning  of  the 
false,  or  apostate  church."* 

Appeal  to  as  many  of  the  five 
senses  as  possible  if  you  would 
teach  more  effectively.  This  pro- 
gram of  trying  to  express  oneself 
more  effectively  is  not  something  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  week. 
It  is  a  program  which  requires  me- 
ticulous attention  to  detail  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  is,  however, 
a  fruitful  source  of  making  our  dead, 
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lifeless  teaching  emphatic  and  pow- 
erful. 

Visual  aids  are  an  extension  of  the 
literary  effort  to  appeal  to  the  five 
senses,  and  we  need  to  work  from 
both  points  of  view  to  communi- 
cate ideas  and  feelings  to  our  Sunday 
School  pupils. 

Teaching  Suggestions 

1.  Have  a  few  teachers-brmg  Jxd 
class  a  written  account  of  Joseph's 
first  vision,  appealing  to  as  many 
senses  as  possible.  Without  refer- 
ence to  the  written  article,  have 
three  or  four  teachers  give  an  oral 
presentation  of  this  account.  Dis- 
cuss these  presentations,  disclosing 
how  much  more  vivid  and  powerful 
accounts  become  when  we  realize 
our  range  of  appeal. 

2.  Read  Edwin  Markham's  poem, 
"A  Man  of  the  People,"  and  show 
how  a  poet  makes  use  of  many 
senses. 

3.  Read  the  last  four  pages  of 
John  Galsworthy's  "Indian  Summer 
of  a  Forsyte,"  a  novel  contained  in 
his  Forsyte  Saga.  Have  the  class 
point  out  the  appeals  to  the  various 
senses. 

4.  If  these  specific  works  are  not 
available  the  teacher  of  the  class  can 
select  any  great  novel,  short  story, 
or  poem  for  illustrative  purposes. 
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( Continued  from  page  217. ) 

and  interesting  topics  suggested 
by  them  for  discussion  —  many 
more  topics  than  you  will  have 
time  to  use  in  class.  This  makes 
the  lesson  material  a  part  of  you, 
which  you  can  draw  upon  freely. 

B.  Now  pick  out  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  central  Gospel 
thought  in  all  this  material.  Give 
it  some  serious  thought.  Study  the 
ways  in  which  it  expresses  itself  in 
our  lives.  See  how  it  affects  daily 
living,  and  how  its  values  can  be 
illustrated  by  examples.  Work  this 
main  thought  over  until  you  can 
put  it  into  the  forin  of  a  purpose 
or  objective;  in  other  words,  a 
conviction  or  understanding  you 
would  like  to  help  your  class  mem- 
bers acquire. 

C.  Now  arrange  the  lesson 
contents  in  an  orderly  way  around 
this  main  purpose.  Sometimes  the 
lesson  outline  will  already  seem 
to  be  so  arranged  to  you.    Some- 


times, even  though  the  author  did 
a  good  job,  you  will  want  to  re- 
arrange it  to  better  fit  your  own 
way  of  thinking  about  the  subjects 
contained  therein.  When  you 
have  so  arranged  the  manual  con- 
tents, see  if  yoii  need  additional 
materials  in  the  form  of  ideas, 
scriptural  texts,  verses,  pictures, 
activities,  or  any  other  types  of 
teaching  aids.  If  so,  hunt  them 
up,  and  weave  them  into  the  ma- 
terials you  already  have. 

D.  Now  study  the  teacher's 
supplement.  Find  the  answers  to 
these  questions: 

1.  Does  it  suggest  a  way  of  pre- 
senting the  lesson  to  the 
class,  which  you  feel  you  can 
use?  If  not,  can  you  make  a 
satisfactory  one  out  of  what 
is  there?  Use  your  imagina- 
tion and  freedom;  the  outline 
is  at  best  highly  suggestive, 
never  a  substitute  for  your 
own  thoughtful  planning. 


2.  Through  what  steps  will 
you  lead  the  class  to  arrive 
at  the  purpose  you  want  to 
achieve?  Put  down  on  paper 
what  you  plan  to  do,  in  order 
of  the  sequence  you  think 
will  work  best. 

3.  Now,  in  review,  are  you  per- 
fectly clear  on  what  it  is  you 
want  to  achieve?  This  is  the 
real  determiner  of  what  you 
finally  decide  to  do  with  the 
class. 

4.  Now  push  aside  the  outline, 
the  guides,  and  the.  helps, 
and  think  of  yourself  stand- 
ing before  your  class  next 
Sunday.  Do  you  feel  good 
about  what  you  are  planning 
to  do? 

5.  If  it  is  now  clear,  put  its  es- 
sential steps  of  procedure 
down  in  some  form.  This  is 
your  final  lesson  plan. 

The  printed  outline  should  now 
sink  into  the  background,  because  it 

(Concluded  on  page  223.) 
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Librarians 


This  study,  homemade  blackboard  costs  $12.70. 

'T%E  blackboard  is  probably  the  most  useful  visual  aid 

device  for  classroom  use.  It  is  simple.  It  is  adapt- 
able for  a  variety  of  visual  demonstrations.  And  its 
cost  is  relatively  low. 

Every  Sunday  School  classroom  should  have  a 
blackboard,  preferably  permanently  fixed  to  the  wall. 
Every  teacher  should  apply  himself  to  learn  the  manner 
in  which  this  device  can  be  most  effectively  used  and 
apply  this  knowledge  to  the  lesson  presentations. 

To  be  fully  useful,  a  blackboard  must  be  in  con- 
dition so  that  the  chalk  writes  easily  and  the  board 
is  readily  erased.  Slate  is  an  ideal  material  from  which 
to  construct  a  blackboard,  but  substitute  materials 
which  are  lower  in  price  and  more  available  are  also 
good.  Fabricated  chalk  boards  are  offered  by  a  number 
of  blackboard  manufacturers,  and  slating  paint  is  avail- 
able at  most  paint  stores.  .Certain  slating  paints,  when 
applied  to  a  suitable  base  material,  such  as  masonite, 
will  result  in  a  satisfactory  blackboard.  Masonite 
and  equivalent  materials  can  be  obtained  from  lumber 
yards. 

Not  all  slating  paints  are  good;  some  give  poor 
results.  To  be  able  to  recommend  good  blackboard 
slating  the  Library  Committee  tested  eight  different 
slating  paints  available  in  the  Salt  Lake  area.  On  the 
basis  of  these  tests  certain  blackboard  paints  are  rec- 
ommended. These  should  first  be  sought  from  your 
local  dealer.  If  you  cannot  get  them  there,  the  Salt 
Lake  dealers  mentioned  in  the  following  list  will  be 
able  to  supply  your  needs: 

Nason  Blackboard  Slating  (Green  or  Black) 

J.  L.  Beck  Lacquer  and  Paint  Co.,  333  South 
State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 

Fuller  Blackboard  Slating,  No.  9892  (Green  or  Black) 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  211  South  State  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah; 

Pratt  and  Lambert  Blackboard  Slating  (Green)  No.  3. 
Salt  Lake  Glass  and  Paint  Co.,  330  East  4th 
South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Other  blackboard  paints  are  undoubtedly  good.  All 
blackboard  paints  offered  to  the  American  public  have 
not  been  investigated.  Several  paints  available  are  not 
as  good  as  those  listed.  Unless  you  have  had  personal 
experience  with  a  particular  brand  of  paint  and  have 
found  it  good,  purchase  one  of  those  listed. 

It  is  a  wise  practice  to  purchase  blackboards  of 
reputable  make.  Fortunately,  the  Sunday  Schools  can 
purchase  through  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Office  quality 
blackboards  at  half  price  if  ordered  by  the  ward  bishop 
on  PBO  Form  No.  47.   The  blackboards  and  associated 


It  Is  Easy  to  Have 

Good  Blackboards 

"Sy  Carl  J.   Christensen 


easels  are  made  by  the  Emigration  Stake  High  Priest 
Quorum.    The  work  is  supervised  by  experts  in  that 
quorum  and  are  made  in  a  small  quorum  factory. 
The  sizes  and  prices  are  as  follows: 


Size 
( inches ) 

64x42 

48x42 
42x32 


Total  Price 
of  Board 

$26.60 
21.50 
14.00 


Price  on  PBO 

Form  No.  47 

$13.30 

10.75 

7.00 


Total  Price      Price  on  PBO 
of  Easel         Form  No.  47 


$20.70 

18.30 
12.50 


$10.35 
9.15 
6.75 


It  is  recommended  that  wherever  possible  the 
blackboard  be  permanently  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
classroom.  If  this  classroom  is  one  of  the  parlors  of  the 
chapel,  such  as  the  Relief  Society  room,  then  a  travel- 
ing drapery  might  be  installed  to  hide  the  blackboard 
when  not  in  use.  The  drapery  will  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  room. 

The  following  comments  regarding  a  blackboard 
for  Sunday  School  use  should  be  considered  when 
purchasing  a  blackboard: 

1.  For  use  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School  classes,  the 
boards  should  be  of  such  height  that  the  children  can 
reach  them  easily.   They  should  be  adequately  large. 

2.  For  the  Senior  Sunday  School  classes,  the  boards 
in  general  use  now  are  usually  too  small  to  be  effective. 
If  the  students  cannot  discern  what  is  written,  or  the 
details  of  the  figures  drawn,  the  blackboard  is  worse 
than  useless.  They  become  a  distracting  influence 
rather  than  a  teaching  aid.  Our  recommendation  is  to 
get  a  large  blackboard. 

3.  The  largest  blackboard  listed  above  should  be 
used,  if  possible,  for  every  Sunday  School  class.  When 
an  easel  is  used,  it  should  support  the  blackboard  about 
80  inches  above  the  floor  for  adult  classes.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  five-foot-four-inch  person  can  write  with 
comfort  at  the  top  of  a  blackboard  of  this  height. 

4.  Keep  the  blackboard  in  good  condition.  If  it  is 
a  blackboard  made  with  slating  paint,  then  it  should 
be  reslated  at  frequent  intervals.  A  one-half  pint  can 
of  blackboard  slating  can  be  purchased  for  35  cents. 
A  single  coat  will  be  sufficient  to  put  a  well-kept 
blackboard  into  excellent  shape  for  additional  use. 
Don't  use  the  blackboard  for  a  week  after  reslating. 
The  surface  is  much  better  if  a  long  drying  time  is 
permitted. 

5.  Be  sure  that  your  library  has  a  supply  of  good 
chalk  and  erasers.  Don't  use  wet  chalk.  Some  brands 
of  chalk  are  made  with  too  much  wax  binder.  "Hygieia 

( Concluded  on  page  223. ) 
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Junior  Sunday  School 

Each  time  parents  and  Sunday  School  teachers 
meet  to  discuss  their  common  interest,  the 
child  benefits.  Barbara  Ballard,  center,  Cum- 
mings  Ward  confers  with  a  mother  and 
daughter. 


'By  Lorna  C.  Alder 


"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it." 

T  ATTER-DAY  Saint  parents  believe 
they  are  responsible  for  a  child's 
behavior  to  the  age  of  eight  years. 
This  is  a  grave  responsibility  and 
one  who  accepts  it  certainly  would 
look  for  aid  to  supplement  what  is 
being  done  in  the  home.  Among 
institutions  organized  to  help  the 
child  grow  in  a  wholesome  way  and 
to  assist  him  in  becoming  a  good 
member  of  society  is  the  Sunday 
School.  It  has  as  its  aim  to  help 
members  become  Latter-day  Saints. 

President  Qavid  O.  McKay  tells 
us,  "The  home  is  the  best  place  in 
the  world  to  teach  the  child  self- 
restraint,  to  give  him  happiness  in 
self-control,  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  .  .  . 

"The  home  is  the  best  place  in 
which  to  develop  obedience."^ 

Wise  parents  and  teachers  will 
work  cooperatively  to  achieve  the 
goal  they  both  strive  to  attain. 

No  single  experience  a  child  has 
will  determine  his  future,  but  many 
little  things  will.  Daily  contacts,  a 
word  here,  a  smile  there,  an  idea 
gained,  a  truth  accepted,  influence 
his  attitude  and  accumulate  to  make 
a  character. 

We,  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
workers,  should  initiate  a  plan  to 
get  parents  to  visit  us  in  our  regular 
weekly  sessions.  Many  times  all 
parents  need  is  an  invitation  and  a 
welcome  extended  to  them. 

One  ward  sent  a  duplicated  let- 
ter to  the  homes,  asking  parents  to 
visit  (any  Sunday)  an  entire  Sun- 
day School,  opening  exercises  and 
the  class  period.  Parents  responded 
and  became  very  interested  and 
helpful. 

On  invitation  of  the  officers,  par- 
ents of  a  small  ward  assisted  in 
decorating  and  furnishing  class- 
rooms.   During  these  meetings  the 

^The  Instructor,  Vol.  81,  page  166. 


Photo  by  William  E.  Buchanan. 


GHURCH  AND  HOME 

WORK  TOGETHER 


parents  learned  how  teachers  pro- 
ceed with  different  equipment  such 
as:  flannelboard,  groove  board, 
housekeeping  equipment  and  toys. 
Many  fathers  and  mothers  were  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  teachers 
liad  definite  aims  in  developing  cer- 
tain character  traits  as  the  children 
played  with  toys.  Teachers  received 
valuable  information  from  the  par- 
ents about  the  girls  and  boys  in  their 
classes. 

Each  time  parents  and  teachers 
meet  to  discuss  their  interests  and 
problems,  the  child  benefits,  for  as 
the  teacher  learns  more  about  the 
child  her  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  him  increases  and  thus  she  is 
able  to  influence  him  in  more  posi- 
tive ways. 

Certainly,  the  child  will  get  more 
development  from  giving  a  2y2-min- 
ute  talk  if  the  child,  the  teacher  and 
the  parents  work  together.  Special 
assignments  as  poems  or  other  con- 
tributions to  the  lessons  can  be 
worked  on  cooperatively. 

Parents  can  help   girls  and  boys 


to  share  flowers  from  the  home  gar- 
den with  the  members  of  the  group. 
Children  could  share  pretty  rocks 
or  sea  shells  gathered  while  on  vaca- 
tion with  members  of  his  class. 

Recently,  I  visited  a  Sunday 
School  where  a  father  had  been  in- 
vited to  tell  a  flannelboard  story  to 
the  children  during  the  worship 
service.  Never  have  I  heard  the 
story  of  the  creation  so  beautifully 
presented.  This  man  told  the  chil- 
dren what  Heavenly  Father  made 
for  us.  I  understand  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  in  this  Sunday  School 
to  have  fathers  come  to  tell  stories 
or  talk  to  the  children. 

An  ideal  situation  would  be  for 
the  parents  to  review  the  teacher's 
manual  so  lessons  could  be  discussed 
with  the  child  with  more  meaning. 
(I  would  suggest  that  the  parent 
not  try  to  preview  the  lesson  with 
the  child.  The  teacher  should  be 
given  the  privilege  of  introducing 
the  lesson. ) 

One  mother  knew  the  kinder- 
garten children  had  just  had  a  lesson 
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on  a  baby  being  blessed  and  given 
a  name  in  church.  Together  the 
mother,  the  teacher  and  parents 
worked  out  a  lovely  plan.  The  moth- 
er and  the  father  took  the  new  baby 
to  the  class.  They  showed  the  baby 
and  talked  to  the  children  about 
the  baby  going  to  fast  meeting  after 
Sunday  School  to  receive  a  name 
and  a  blessing.  Other  parents  called 
for  the  children  in  their  classrooms, 
and  this  kindergarten  group  experi- 
enced this  wonderful  never-to-be- 
forgotten  event  together. 

Many  lessons  call  for  and  suggest 
ways  of  "living  the  lesson."  What 
could  be  more  beneficial  to  the  child 
than  for  the  parents  to  know  about 
these  applications  and  work  with 
the  boys  and  girls  in  carrying  them 
out? 

As  parents  and  teachers  coopera- 
tively plan  and  carry  out  these  and 
various  other  activities,  there  is  a 
richness  that  comes  into  the  child'^ 
life.  Surely  it  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  "train  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go." 

*     *     * 

NEXT  MONTH'S  ARTICLE 

"VText  month's  article  will  be  "Plans 
are  Made  for  Special  Occasions," 
by  Beth  Hooper. 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

As  bread  you  eat, 
"^  And  water  drink. 
Of  Jesus'  love 

And  kindness  think. 


SONG  OF  THE  MONTH 

<'<'Tesus  Is  Our  Loving  Friend,"  No. 
^  21  of  The  Children  Sing,  has 
been  chosen  for  the  song  of  the 
month  for  September.  Choristers 
may  want  to  show  a  picture  of  the 
composer,  Alexander  Schreiner,  and 
of  the  Tabernacle  Organ  he  plays. 
These  pictures  cut  out  of  past 
Church  News  or  this  issue  of  The 
Instructor  and  attractively  mounted, 
will  help  gain  interest.*  We  may 
mention  that  this  composer  is  still 
living  and  often  broadcasts  from  the 
Tabernacle. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  "Jesus  is  Our  Loving  Friend." 
Cutouts  of  Christ  and  of  children 
can  be  placed  on  a  flannelboard  in 
front  of  the  Junior  Sunday  School. 
The  Deseret  Book  Company  sells 
sets    of    New    Testament    pictures. 

"For  a  picture  and  information  concerning  Bro, 
Alexander  Schreiner  see  page  205. 


These  are  beautifully  colored  and 
quite  large.  Set  No,  3  or  5  contain 
suitable  pictures  which  cut  in  sil- 
houette and  mounted  on  flannel  are 
very  effective.  Flannel  placed  over 
the  end  of  a  discarded  pasteboard 
box  makes  a  very  usable  flannel- 
board.  These  pictures  are  displayed 
as  we  impress  upon  the  children 
that  the  Lord  is  our  friend,  and  he 
does  watch  over  us  and  hear  our 
songs  and  prayers. 

After  the  chorister  sings  this  song 
to  the  children  several  times  they 
will  know  the  melody,  and  some  o 
the  words.  If  this  song  is  not  taken 
too  slowly  and  yet  not  rushed,  it  will 
move  right  along  with  a  smooth 
flowing  rhythm.  Have  the  children 
begin  together  and  hold  the  ends 
of  phrases  untfl  released  by  the 
chorister.  This  wfll  train  them  to 
follow  the  music  director. 

The  second  stanza  begins  with 
the  word,  "reverently."  Discussing 
this  meaning  provides  another  op- 
portunity to  stress  behavior  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  Again  we  can 
remind  the  children  to  think  of,  and 
to  act  with  reverence,  towards  their 
Heavenly  Father. 

—Edith  M.  Nash. 


QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  FIELD 

QUESTION:  May  a  child  hold  up  a 
picture  during  the  passing  of  the 
sacrament  as  an  interest  and  at- 
mosphere device? 

Answer:  The  only  pictures  to  be 
displayed  during  the  passing  of 
the  sacrament  are  those  hung  for 
the  entire  period  of  the  worship 
service.  The  sacramental  ordi- 
nance is  planned  without  music 
or  picture  distraction.* 

Question:  How  may  children  of 
the  Junior  Sunday  School  be  pre- 
pared for  the  sacramental  service? 

Answer:  Some  type  of  rest  experi- 
ence usually  precedes  the  sacra- 
mental period.  This  might  involve 
an  activity  song,  finger  play,  or 
directed  standing-stretching  exer- 
cise. As  the  children  are  seated 
they  are  made  ready  for  the  sacred 
experience  of  taking  the  sacra- 
ment by  a  few  well-chosen  phrases 
by  the  coordinator  or  a  teacher. 
In  reminding  children  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  helping  them  renew 
their  covenants  to  Him  a  picture 
may  be  used  for  emphasis  prior 
to  the  sacrament  service  itself.  As 


the  words  and  picture  disappear 
the  sacramental  song  and  gem 
carry  the  group  into  the  sacrament 
service  proper. 

—Eva  May  Green. 


«  «  i» 


*See   Question   Box,  page    200,    for   further   in- 
formation concerning  pictures  and  the  sacrament. 


ENRICHMENT  MATERIAL 

'T^HE  following  enrichment  material 
may  be  used  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Junior  Sunday  School. 

A  Pioneer  Story  for  Telling 

CROSSING  THE  PLATTE  RIVER* 

,r^N  June  2nd  the  Pioneers  reached 
Fort  Laramie.^  By  June  10th 
they  were  pressing  deep  into  the 
Black  Hills  of  Wyoming,  and  on 
Monday,  June  14th,  at  5:00  a.m.  they 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte 
River  ready  to  attempt  a  cross  ing.- 
The  river  was  swift  and  deep.  Brig- 
ham  Young  counseled  with  his 
brethren  and  concluded  to  unload 
all  of  the  wagons.  After  construct- 
ing a  leather  boat  and  ferrying  all 
their  goods  across,  the  horses  and 
oxen  were  driven  into  the  water  and 
forced  to  swim  through  the  current.^ 

Then  came  the  greatest  task  of  all 
which  was  floating  ^  the  wagons 
across.  To  give  them  buoyancy, 
large  logs  were  chained  or  lashed 
to  the  sides  of  each  vehicle.  Long 
ropes  were  then  stretched  across 
the  river  and  attached  to  the  wagons 
so  the  men  on  the  west  bank  could 
pull  them  over  by  hand.  As  an 
experiment  one  or  two  wagons  were 
pushed  down  into  the  water  and 
floated  out  into  the  river.  The  men 
hauled  on  the  ropes  and  all  went 
well  until  they  reached  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  As  the  main  current 
struck  them,  the  lumbering,  top- 
heavy  vehicles  suddenly  rolled  over 
in  the  deep  water  like  so  many  bar 
rels.  The  men  were  scarcely  able 
to  save  them  and  only  after  much 
damage  had  been  done. 

It  was  then  decided  that  the 
wagons  would  probably  remain  up- 
right if  they  were  tied  together,  two, 
three  or  four  at  a  time.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  better  alternative,  this 
experiment  was  attempted.  As  the 
cumbersome  flotilla  moved  out  into 
the  current,  the  men  on  both  banks 
watched  breathlessly.  Suddenly  the 
full  force  of  the  stream  caught  the 
wagons  and  churned  them  up  like  a 
child's    toy    causing    them    to    turn 

"Taken  from  The  Story  of  the  Mormon  Pio- 
neers by  W.  Cleon  Skousen. 

^Life  Of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  by  Whitney,  p.  373; 

"Essentials  in  Church  History,  by  Joseph  Field- 
ing Smith,  p.  444; 

:'Wilford  Woodruff,  by  Cowley,  p.  299. 
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"clear  over  each  other,  bottom  side 
up  and  back  again,  breaking  the 
bows,  covers,  and  boxes  to  pieces, 
and  losing  the  plows,  axes  and  iron 
that  were  left  in  the  boxes."*  All 
hands  rushed  to  the  long  ropes  and 
tugged  mightily.  Some  of  the  men 
waded  waist  deep  out  into  the  water 
and  after  much  shouting  and  haul- 
ing the  huge  prairie  schooners  finally 
nosed  in  toward  the  bank.  They 
were  greatly  damaged,  however,  and 
some  were  practically  beyond  repair. 

All  this  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
demoralizing  experience,  but,  as 
they  soon  discovered,  there  was  con- 
siderably more  to  come.  Every  de- 
vice of  brain  and  sinew  was  coupled 
to  the  task  of  getting  the  wagons 
across,  but  there  seemed  little  help 
for  the  damage  they  suffered.  All 
through  the  day  as  each  flotilla  hit 
the  midstream,  the  current  played 
its  usual  trick  and  sent  the  wagons 
rolling  down  the  river.  The  long 
ropes  would  stretch  taut  almost  to 
the  breaking  point  and  only  after 
much  effort  could  the  heavy  loads 
be  gradually  hauled  to  shore. 

The  day's  experiences  were  finally 
climaxed  by  a  storm.  Quoting  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff:  "Most  of  our  com- 
pany were  in  the  water  from  morn- 
ing til  night  and  all  were  very  weary 

*Wilford  Woodruff,  by  Cowley,  pp.  299-300. 


when  the  work  was  done.  Just  as  we 
had  drawn  Doctor  Richard's  two 
wagons  to  the  shore  ...  a  storm 
struck.  I  sprang  into  my  carriage, 
tied  all  down  very  tight  and  applied 
my  whole  strength  in  holding  my 
wagon  cover  on,  but  the  rain,  wind 
and  hail  beat  so  heavily  that  it  was 
a  task,  and  my  bed  and  things  were 
nearly  drenched.  It  lasted  only  seven 
minutes  but  was  severe  enough  on 
our  wagons  and  goods,  and  ou: 
horses  ran  two  or  three  miles  in  the 
storm.  I  crossed  the  river,  went 
after  them,  tied  them  up  and  re- 
turned weary.  I  felt  unwell  next 
day  from  exposure  .  .  .  my  teeth 
ached.  I  had  suffered  much  from 
them  while  on  my  pioneer  journey.^ 

The  vanguard  company  was  great- 
ly relieved  when  it  finally  left  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River 
which  had  cost  so  much  in  equip- 
ment, energy  and  time.  However, 
once  the  wagons  were  repaired  and 
the  men  partially  rested  they  pushed 
their  journey  forward  once  again. 

Occasionally  the  roads  were  un- 
expectedly smooth  as  they  passed 
over  some  level  plateau,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  travel  was  rough  and 
tiring.  Sometimes  they  struck  long 
stretches  of  barren,  windswept  prai- 

'^Wilford  Woodruff,  by  Cowley,  p.  300. 


rie    and    sometimes    they    camped 
without  water. 

At  one  place  which  Brigham 
Young  thought  might  properly  be 
called  "Hell  Gate,'  "the  country 
abounded  with  alkali  and  the  water 
was  extremely  nauseating.  Our 
horses  and  cattle  being  thirsty  drank 
some  and  left  it.  Some  of  the  cattle 
got  badly  mired  in  the  marshes." 
The  next  day  "we  hitched  up  with- 
out feed  or  water  and  left  our  en- 
campment of  death."® 

— W.  Cleon  Skousen. 


*^Wilford  Woodruff,  by  Cowley,  p.   301. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THAT  LESSON 
OUTLINE? 

(Concluded  from  page  219.) 

has  yielded  its  contents  to  the  great- 
er thing,  a  plan  for  a  fine  spiritual 
class  period. 

Perhaps  we  can  paraphrase  one 
of  the  Savior's  sayings.  The  manual 
was  created  for  the  class,  not  the 
class  for  the  manual. 


Answer  to 

"The 

Testimony  of  Latter-day 
Hymns" 
found  on  page  194: 

Saint 

WORD     OF     WISDOM 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  HAVE  GOOD  BLACKBOARDS 

( Concluded  from  page  220. ) 

Dustless  Chalk"  has  been  found  to  be  of  excellent 
quality.  This  is  made  by  the  American  Crayon  Com- 
pany of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  best  erasers  are  made  of  sponge  rubber.  The 
felt  erasers  collect  and  scatter  too  much  dust.  Good 
rubber  erasers,  if  not  available  locally,  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Deseret  Book  Company  or  the  Utah- 
Idaho  School  Supply  Company,  both  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

If  your  Sunday  School  officers  wish  to  construct 
blackboards,  drawings  of  a  simple  blackboard  with 
instructions  for  making  it  can  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing a  letter  to  the  Library  Committee  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

For  improved  Sunday  School  classes  make  it  your 
objective  to  have  available  for  each  teacher  a  good 
blackboard  and  eraser  with  plenty  of  chalk.  Then 
assist  them  in  learning  to  use  this  device  effectively 
to  teach  Sunday  School  lessons.  Lessons  so  taught 
will  give  pupils  the  opportunity  to  learn  through  visual 
as  well  as  auditory  senses. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SAHOY 


bu    ^Jjick    Caftg: 


A  Gas  Gauge 
CiGN  in  a  western  town:  "4,056  people  died  of  gas 
in  this  state-29  inhaled  it;  27  put  a  lighted  match 
to  it;  4,000  stepped  on  it." 


Your  tithing? 


JULY       1953 
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"WESTWARD  THE  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE..." 


®y  Kenneth  S.  Bennion^ 


T^E  map  opposite  shows  the  route 
of  the  Pioneers  in  their  westward 
migration  from  Nauvoo  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  It  was  drawn  during 
Utah's  centennial  year,  1947,  by 
Elder  J.  A.  Bywater.  It  is  repro- 
duced here  by  permission  of  the 
copyright  owners,  the  Utah  Cen- 
tennial Commission  and  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  westward  movement  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  actually  began 
soon  after  the  Church  was  organized, 
when  persecution  in  and  around 
Fayette,  New  York,  became  so  seri- 
ous that  the  Saints  moved  westward 
to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  a  thriving 
branch  had  already  been  established. 
Later  they  migrated  to  Missouri, 
hoping  there  to  find  a  place  of 
refuge. 

But  the  people  of  Missouri  proved 
to  be  more  bitter  than  any  they  had 
thus  far  encountered.  The  Saints 
were  forced  to  flee  eastward,  across 
the  Mississippi.  Here  they  built 
Nauvoo,  whicn  rose  almost  miracu- 
lously out  of  swampland  to  become 
a  beautiful,  prosperous  city,  the 
largest  in  Illinois  at  that  time. 

But  persecution  followed  the 
Saints  at  every  turn,  finally  resulting 
in  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum 
at  Carthage  Jail  in  1844.  This  tragic 
event  brought  Brigham  Young,  presi- 
dent of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve, 
into  the  forefront  of  leadership.  Soon 
the  powers  of  evil  forced  the  Saints 
to  turn  again  toward  the  West.  This 
time  their  destination  was  the  far- 
off  Rocky  Mountains.  The  vanguard 
left  Nauvoo  by  night  in  early  Febru- 
ary, 1846. 

The  west  bank  of  the  river  pre- 
sented a  tragic  picture  of  suffering, 
poverty,  and  hardship.  Many  of  the 
Saints  had  had  to  leave  every  pos- 
session. Those  who  had  wagons  and 
provisions  shared  with  those  who 
had  none.  Trains  of  refugees  began 
moving  westward  as   soon  as  pos- 


sible. With  the  coming  of  early 
spring,  the  prairie  land  of  Iowa 
turned  to  mud,  bog  holes,  and  rivers. 
Travel  was  slow  and  exceedingly 
difficult. 

At  Council  Bluffs  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Missouri,  and  especially  at 
Winter  Quarters,  on  the  west  bank 
near  the  present  site  of  Omaha  great 
camps  were  established  with  tents, 
covered  wagons,  sod  huts,  and  log 
houses.  Here  the  Saints  spent  the 
winter  of  1846-47.  It  was  here  that 
the  United  States  Army  asked  Brig- 
ham  Young  to  furnish  men  to  take 
part  in  the  Mexican  War.  It  was  a 
sad  day  when  the  Mormon  Battalion, 
500  of  the  young,  strong  men, 
marched  away,  leaving  an  increased 
proportion  of  older  men,  women,  and 
children  to  continue  the  westward 
journey.  However,  like  many  an- 
other cloud  that  looms  dark  and  for- 
bidding, this  one,  too,  proved  to  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise. 

The  spring  of  1847  found  scouts 
questing  along  the  projected  route 
to  the  west.  As  soon  as  the  prairie 
seemed  dry  enough  to  hold  up  the 
heavy  wagons,  the  first  group  set 
out,  under  the  personal  guidance  of 
Brigham  Young.  The  course  lay 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Platte 
River,  which  led  gently  upward  from 
the  Missouri  at  Omaha  to  its  head- 
waters among  the  far-off,  snow- 
covered  peaks  of  Wyoming  and 
Colorado. 

The  wagons  traveled  slowly,  cov- 
ering sometimes  twenty  miles  a  day, 
but  more  often  less.  Within  a  few 
miles,  the  Elkhorn  River  had  to  be 
crossed;  and  the  new  pioneers 
learned,  by  costly  experience,  how  to 
cut  logs  and  float  their  wagons.  In 
this  and  other  crossings,  they  lost 
several  wagons  and  the  precious 
contents  of  others,  when  their  un- 
skilled arrangement  of  logs  per- 
mitted the  wagons  to  turn  com- 
pletely over. 

In  eastern  Wyoming,  the  pioneers 
swung  far  north  and  crossed  over 


the  famous  South  Pass,  gateway 
through  the  mountains.  From  here 
they  moved  southwestward  to  Fort 
Bridger,  then  down  Echo  Canyon, 
following  the  faint  trail  of  the  tragic 
Donner  party,  which  had  preceded 
them  by  a  year.  From  the  Weber 
River,  the  way  became  extremely 
difficult,  leading  up  East  Canyon, 
over  lofty  Big  Mountain  and  then 
over  Little  Mountain,  the  last  bar- 
rier. The  scar  of  the  old  roadway, 
where  locked  wheels  cut  deep  into 
the  steep  hillside  at  the  head  of  Emi- 
gration Canyon,  can  still  be  seen. 
Part  way  down  the  canyon,  at  a  place 
now  marked  by  a  small  monument 
and  bronze  plaque,  they  made  their 
last  camp  before  reaching  the  Val- 
ley. ^^ 

At  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  Presi-  IV 
dent  Young,  who  was  ill,  asked  that 
his  wagon  be  turned  to  one  side  on 
a  rise  of  ground,  that  he  might  view 
the  great  valley  below.  After  study- 
ing the  scene  carefully,  he  said,  "This 
is  the  place;  drive  on." 

Again  the  wagons  formed  their 
line  of  travel,  bumping  and  jolting 
over  the  brush,  rocks,  and  gullies, 
as  they  had  done  during  all  the  long 
miles  of  the  journey.  Then,  a  few 
miles  out  on  the  valley  floor,,  they 
came  to  the  bank  of  a  mountain 
stream  of  clear,  cold  water.  Here 
camp  was  made  for  the  last  time. 
The  journey  was  over.  The  vanguard 
of  Saints  had  arrived  in  the  "Valleys 
of  the  Mountains,"  in  the  place 
where,  before  his  martyrdom,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  had  declared  that 
the  Saints  would  become  ".  .  .  a 
mighty  people  in  the  midst  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains." 

Plows  were  put  into  the  ground,  • 

water  was  turned  out  to  make  the 
soil  soft  and  moist,  potatoes  were 
planted,  and  soon,  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  all,  and  with 
the  abundant  blessings  of  the  Lord, 
the  wilderness  was  transformed  into 
a  land  of  fields,  gardens,  orchards, 
and  homes. 
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THE      INSTRUCTOR 


DESTINY  IN  YOUR  HANDS 


"IATe  had  just  explored  about  the  massive  purple-gray 
Pyramid  of  the  Sun,  29  miles  northeast  of  Mexico 
City.   Our  little  maroon  car  now  sped  back  across  the 
cactus-strewn  tableland  toward  the  city. 

On  the  way,  our  eyes  caught  something  at  the  side 
of  the  road  that  brought  my  foot  down  on  the  brake. 
A  handsome  Mexican  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  rose 
red  shirt  and  trim  straw  hat,  was  working  with  the 
big,  broad  leaves  of  the  giant  century  plants  that  lined 
the  road.  A  boy  was  with  him. 

The  lad  was  beating  the  heavy  gray-green  leaves 
with  a  club.  As  he  pounded,  white  fibers  began  to 
emerge  from  the  pulp.  After  he  had  beaten  the  leaf,  he 
handed  it  to  the  man.  He  worked  over  a  slab  of  wood, 
much  like  an  old-fashioned  washboard.  With  a  broad, 
straight  blade,  he  combed  the  pulp  from  the  long 
strands  of  fiber.  He  had  loops  of  rope  at  his  side,  and 
we  learned  that  the  rope  had  been  made  from  the 
fiber  of  this  Mexican  century  plant.  It  is  called  the 
maguey  (pronounced:  MAG  way). 

We  also  learned  of  the  many  other  articles  that 
Mexico's  ingenious  people  have  drawn  from  that  desert 
plant.  From  its  pulp  comes  a  foddet  for  cattle  and  a 
substitute  for  soap.  A  liquid  wells  up  in  the  heart  of 
the  plant,  and  from  it  is  made  vinegar.  The  maguey 
also  yields  medicines  and  molasses,  and  a  skin-like 
paper. 

"The  Indians  have  been  making  good  use  of  the 
maguey  for  centuries,"  a  Mexican  friend  told  us.  We 
recalled  how  we  had  seen  barefooted  Indian  women 
winding  maguey  fiber  on  spools  as  they  walked  along 
the  roadside. 

In  Mexico,  a  desert  plant  has  been  developed  to  its 
full  measure,  for  the  blessing  of  mankind. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  maguey  plant. 
From  its  heart's  spring  has  been  developed  at  least 
three  liquors,  two  of  them  very  potent. 

The  maguey,  with  its  leaves  reaching  out  like 
great,  green  arms  toward  Mexico's  brilliant  blue  sky, 
seemed  to  remind  me  of  the  destiny  every  man  has  in 
his  OMm  hands.  In  those  hands  there  can  be  many  uses, 
for  the  upbuilding  of  their  master  as  well  as  all  man- 
kind. All  those  uses  need  is  developing.  And  in  those 
same  hands  there  can  be  abuses— like  the  pulque  and 
other  liquors  that  are  drawn  from  an  otherwise  very 
useful  plant. 

Tonight  I  have  been  reading  from  a  current  maga- 
zine the  story  of  a  frail,  little  brovvm  man  with  a 
scraggly,  gray  beard  and  dark,  unruly  hair.  He  weighs 
only  86  pounds,  and  his  daily  food  consists  of  two 
cups  of  milk  with  a  little  honey.    His  name  is  Vinoba 


Bhave  (pronounced:  BAH  vay).  From  that  little  body 
and  that  scant  food,  Vinoba  Bhave  has  developed  a 
powerful  destiny.  In  two  short  years,  beginning  in 
1951,  he  has  become  India's  best-known  figure,  next 
to  Prime  Minister  Nehru.  In  those  two  years,  Bhave 
has  walked  6,500  miles  through  India's  countryside, 
preaching  to  the  landowners  a  gospel  of  giving.  In 
two  years,  he  has  distributed  more  than  a  million  "gift" 
acres  among  the  poor.  This  wisp  of  a  man  is  building 
a  mighty  bulwark  against  threatening  Communism  in 
the  world's  second  most  populous  country. 

In  another  little  village,  called  Gori,  amid  the  vine- 
yards and  orchards  of  Georgia  in  southern  Russia,  a 
son  was  born  to  a  cobbler  in  1879.  He,  too,  grew  to 
be  a  small  man  in  physical  stature.  But  he  developed 
a  mighty  destiny  in  that  little  frame.  He  became 
known  as  the  Man  of  Steel.  His  name  became  Stalin, 
Joseph  Stalin,  who  more  than  any  other  man  cast  the 
godless  shadow  of  Communism  across  the  globe.  He 
developed  his  talents  all  right.  But  he  developed 
them  for  evil— like  the  maguey's  drunkening  pulque. 

Most  of  us  let  some  of  our  talents  waste  on  the 
desert  air,  like  the  forests  and  fields  of  cacti  I  saw  in 
Mexico  and  across  America's  southwest.  Most  of  us 
who  teach  in  Sunday  School  know  how  to  teach  much 
better  than  we  do.  You  may  know  of  a  teacher  who 
knows  better,  but  who,  too  often,  leaves  preparation 
of  Sunday's  lesson  until  late  Saturday  night— or  even 
until  during  Sunday  School's  worship  service. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  I  know  is  going 
around  our  town  atop  a  shabby  coat.  The  man  grasps 
the  most  difficult  things  fast.  But  he  is  content  to 
coast  along,  letting  his  lightning  brilliance  come  to 
his  rescue.  He  keeps  coasting,  and  you  never  coast 
upward. 

But  to  develop  one's  talents  is  not  enough.  Stalin 
developed  his,  and  so  did  Napoleon  and  Alexander  and 
Cortez,  in  Mexico.  These  men  no  doubt  did  some  good. 
But  their  well-sharpened  talents  broy^ght  misery  to 
millions. 

We  must  do  more  than  develop  our  talents  for 
good  teaching.  We*  must  use  them  helpfully.  We  must 
teach  faith.  We  must  impart  the  Restored  Gospel  in 
its  purity.  To  teach  error  can  bring  regret,  and  even 
suflFering. 

That  is  the  lesson  Mexico's  maguey  leaves  me: 
cultivate  those  talents.  But,  more,  use  them  benef- 
icently—to help  those  you  teach  on  their  way  upward. 
Who  knows?  Their  destinies,  as  well  as  your  own, 
may  be  in  your  hands! 

—Wendell  }.  Ashton. 


